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(MRS. VENN’S INVITATION—AN OLD WOMAN'S WABNING !] 


EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


—o-——— 


CHAPTER V. 


A stance blank seemed to have come in 
> life when she returned to Desmond- 

Jt was true her father received her with all 
his old affection. Mrs. Ball and Tony vied 
with each other in welcoming their dear young 
lady, and even the “strange woman at the 
Lodge,” as Mrs. Venn was termed, looked 
pleased to recognise her favourite. 

_ Everything the old house was just as 
Eileen left it, so the change must surely 
be in herself, 
r She had been brave enongh in parting with 

et lover. She had told him brightly three 
years would soon pass, and they ‘could trast 
each other,” She had assared Basil even ehe 
Was glad he was not bound to her openly, and 
80 when he came back she would know it was 
J08t for love's dear sake. 

®had meant every word of this, pcor 
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child, while she stood at Basil's side, his arms 
round her, his eyes looking into her own with 
passionate love-light in their depths; but, 
alas! when she was back at Desmondville, not 
even her perfect faith in her lover could pre- 
vent a strange weariness and heartsick des- 
pair creeping over her. 

She had expected her father would speak to 
her of Basil's visit to him. She bad been 
prepared for his telling her, with tender, self- 
defence, that he could not spare her yet, that 
she was too young to enter into a long engage- 
ment, and the like; but Lord Desmond tock a 
totally different course. He made his formal 
inquiries after the party at Vivian Court, in- 
quired if Lady May and her cousin had gone 
to Blankshire ; but after that he never men- 
tioned the friends who had been so kind to 
Eileen ; and, as for sharing his consciousness 
that Mr. Courtenay was his child’s lover, he 
made that one brief allusion to him as in- 
differently as though he had been a stranger. 

At times poor Eileen fancied she must have 
dreamed of the interview between her father 
and Basil, so grapbisally, so sadly described 
by the latter, 
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When he thought she was not noticing him, 
Lord Desmond watched her a little narrowly. 
He was kind and tender as ever, but poor 
Eileen soon understood he meant to utterly 
ignore the episode of her love. 

It made it hard for her. She was not a girl 
to have exposed her secret feelings, to have 
wearied listeners by talking of her trouble, 
but it did increase her trials to have it thus 
determinedly supposed she had none. 

If Lord Desmond would have said but one 
word, had he jast laid his hand on her head 
and told her he had seen Mr. Courtenay, she 
could have borne up, but the silence oppressed 
her, It was the first time in her life there 
had ever been any constraint between her and 
her father, and it was hard to bear. 

Lord and Lady Vivian were in London, the 
Court shut up, and no other neighbours had 
made any advances towards the lonely girl. 

At first she used to look out eagerly for the 
chance of a letter from Lady May, but none 
came, ani she felt chilled. 

She hardly understood the difficulties in 
the way of her friend’s writing, actually the 
guest of Basil’s parents, whom she knew 
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would regent his attaciment to Eileen as @ bit- 
ter grief 

Meeting Eileen’s sisteral most évery day, May 
would have had either to send a stiff, common- 
place little note which could hivé’ given’ tio 
pleasure to Eileen, or else openly taken the 
pact.of conidenie to the forbidden engage- 
ment, and filled her letter with the subject of 
* Basil,” @ topic weléome enough to his poor 
little fiancée, but which would but have made 
her all the sadder, if, by chance Lord Des- 
mond inspected the correspondence. 

May Delaval hoped to be home soon, within 
® drive of her little friend, and then she would 
cheer and comfort her to the best of her 
powers, but she shrank with terror from the 
idea of writing on such a delicatetubject. 

Eileen could not guess this. The days 
paseed ; she saw Laney Cotirtenay’s — 
in the paper, arid actually received a sisterly 
effusion from Maude, saying she had been at 
the wedding, was staying close to Courtenay 
Hall, and saw the family nearly every day. 


“Indeed,” wrote the Beauty, gaily, ‘I feel 
almost related to thém, since my cousin Cyril 
is like a child of the house. He was Sir 
Bryan's ward, and has been intimate’ there 
ever since. Aunt and I are staying with the 
bridegroom's family, that very fussy and 
eccentric old lady who made such ® cormmo- 
tion over you when you fell into the Water. I 
am a great favourite with her, I can tell you, 
and she would like nothing better than to 


have me fora daaghter-in-law. I don’t Mean)’ 
for Lucy’s husbasd to} 5°02 
there is a second 66m) | fe . 


any desire on-her 
commit bigamy ; 
fair young titan; father like a good! 
giant, who Has quite lost his heart # #i€), 
would be rather’&Gome.down to be tb 
Robert Ernescliff all my daya,-but, df 

I should keep the ‘ Hon@tiruble’ befdre 
name, and it would be cha®iiting'to 
cedence of that stuck-tip Eioy. 
Couftenays seem miserablyiproud, 

they are Ws . 


oe 


a 
B must | 4 it some ; bit we 
it’s morte othe. hilt it | do him 
much gdod ‘He merrics iress. 

last fate tits Been ‘Hie destiny ® boyHood, 
and his MothéPis alwayshu 
partis, People say she 
marty his consin, but L 
views, soshe has to begin th¥®earch 
Of'eourse there is no partioglir hurry 
him #6 marry, as he is only six*ind-twenty; 
but poor Lady Constance seems aiflietd wi 
the idea he- may forfi-some un#ésifable af. 
tachment if the heiress is not speedily dis: , 
covered,—and this, of course, wotld mean 
ruin tothemall. There would be nothing for 
it bat to cut off the entail, and sell the estate 


‘ike hii ‘to 
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appointments tie man at last stpped af the P young,” fetarned her hostess. 


poor me durch mice, deems | 
‘iPie estate fe eritailed,do I suppose ‘Bir’ ‘ 


Sup desitable 
ady May has otiier |’ 





Lodgé, and patqguite a parcel of letters into | 
her hand. One was for her, and she tore it | 


en i agony of hope, never. noticing, ; 
Por atid thet thorigh: thé postrhtrk wart | 
Little Westerton, the writing was quite as | 
like her sister's as Lady May’s. . 

She read on to the very end. A crueller © 
letter if would have:been hard to imagine, ‘ 
yet poor Eileen, though wincing at the stabs 
which tortured her, never imputed them to | 
malice, Maude did not know of her engagement. : 
This not only to. her } 
her sister of all biwttic, the | 


“aaa gee te 
air of truth to hér na * seaoade wir & 
cacust weguiintances 


op : 

A 

ah ae | 
waed'at their 


learn to love her when they 1 her ; but 
even this augured disapprova * the first, 
before Lord Desmond put his Wéto on the 
betrothal. When Basil and ‘had both . 
believed, even if they had.to: years 


on account of ie Gngagement , 
would be @ pritiie tah, never once 

hinted of | mee 8 at Courtenay | 
Hall to bridge ) 


May, tender am 


. Lady” 
Berself had ° 
avoided all) ie i 


and aunt. - 
ple loved ; 
be happ 


y thie,” ‘thought 
Be refused 
fence now. 


he row thought of writing to Basil, 





to the hightest bidder. Poor Lady Constance | 


was very much afraid of me at firet, but I 
speedily showed her she had no cause to be, 
1 have had quite enough of poverty already, 
and though [ don't set up to bea saint, I 
should not like to know my marriage ruined 
a whole family. How are you, carrissima? 
I hope you aré not moped to death in 
your Yorkshire retréat. Lady May is always 
asking whether I have heard from you. Be 
sure and keep Ball and Tony up to their 
work, and do try and make father get rid 
of that atrocious woman at the Lodge. I shall 
not be home for ager, as Aunt and Cyril won’t 
hear a word of iny leaving them. 
** Your affectionate sister, 
‘“Mavpr Hariey Desmonp.” 


Poor little Eileen! This letter came when 
she had been honie & fortnight. Every, morn- 
ing before breakfast she had wandered down 
to the Lodge, to watch for the postman, in 
her longings for a lettér from May. 

She had often stood for ten minutes in 
the cold winter breeze, straining her eyes to 
catch » sight of the familiar figore which 
too often passed by Désmondville in his rounds. 
Since the correspondence of the éstablichment 
was strictly limited, after fifteen weary dis- 


and setting him free, He was free already, 
since no engagement was be 


with the man she loved, but at what a cost to 
him ! 

Very slowly she turned to.go back to the 
house, the other letters in her hand. Mrs. 
Venn was standing at her own door. looking 
more wizened and parchment-like than ever. 
She stopped Eileen. without ceremiony by 
stretching out one claw-like hand. 

“You look froze to death, Miss Eileen! Just 
sit down, and I’il get you a cup of coffee.” 

“TI must make haste home, Mrs. Venn. 
Papa will be waiting breakfast.” 


breakfast was quite ready, Mrs. Venn’s facto- 
tum then appearing with a silver coffee-pot. 

‘« Tlike things nice,'’ obseryed the old woman 
complacently, ‘‘ Sure, Miss Eileen, there’s such 
a lot of trouble in the world, one needs a bit 
of comfort.” 

Eileen felt it would take a long while for a 
silver coffee-pot to comfort her. 

“You must have had a great deal of trouble 
yourself, Mrs. Venn,” she said kindly, ‘‘ to be 
alone in your old age.”’ 

“I had a peck of trouble when I was 
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tween them, but her heart ached. She might 
| look forward some day to spending her life 


Bat she did feel faint and chilled ; so, after a | 
little persuasion, she entered the parlour, where | 


“Then I got 
desperate, made,belief I didn't éare, and just 
had my fling. I suppose good folks would say 
Lhad been. a hed wicked woman, but you see, 
Midd iteén; I've th¥ned over a new leaf now,” 
Eileen thought if the leaf was only just 
turned, Mrs. Venn had certainly understood 
the proverb-“nevet too late to mend" in ita 
most liberal sense; but she had e kind of liking 
for this poor lonely creature, and so she only 
said gently,— 
‘** And are you happier?” 
‘* tin mot unhappy,” answered Mrs, Venn, 
“By the time I was ‘five I was pretty 
of ‘my fling.’ I'd hurt one or two 
Other folks a8 well as —— aS sorry 
for it, for the folks ‘ Tife Woman, 
Miss Hileen, a heart left'somewhere.” 
_ %6n-have'al ways been very i me.” 
‘« Beoaaiee you've your face, Well, 
just ing itwas tittie to cettle 
down. distin my while 


when I nt8¢ muy Hustend. io ed sixty, 
and Vennaaen4 younger. T 
we shotid _maseried, ud I #W nothing 
against it, Tie die ; yards and left 
me all hig ay? Ao 
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to thisiWing atte 


‘aan 
a few 


and Pose to go. 
if you speak 
nat Mauie; Vera, -Bhe is my sister, 
f you know?" : 
| Mrs. Veni wedded. 
| J] don’t want to speak against her. I've 
| had my say. Beware! I don’t say it because 
she dislikes me. There’s little enough in me 
for a young girl to like. That other young 
' lady that lives at Vivian Court can’t bear the 
| sight of me; but mark you, Miss Eileen, I 
don’t say ‘ Beware of her!’ She’sa little acid 
like a green apple; but she'll mellow into a 
good woman like hér mothér. Friend or foe 
may trust her, but never a one will put 
. faith in your sister without mer i 
Eileen walked home quickly. She was very 
late; but Lord Desmond had only just come 
down. They sat down to breakfast almost 10 
silence, Evleen forgetting her father's letters. 

‘* What made you so late, child?” _ 

“T have been at the Lodge, papa, talking to 
Mrs. Venn. Whata strange woman she is! 

Lord Desmond looked up quickly. 

“Thope she has not been filling your head 
| with romantic nonsense. I believe ahe is balf 
t a gipsy ! ‘? 

“She never offered to tell my fortune. 
Papa, I have heard from Mande, She is stay- 
ing at Little Westerton with the Ernesclifls— 
those people who were so kind to me 4 
Boulogne.” 

Lord Desmond’s lip curled. - 

“ IT should have thought Mande had more 
pride. The Ernescliffs are mere nobodies! 


Eileen Had finished 
“7 shall n&t. to 66 
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« Bat they are very wealthy nobodies ; and 
every one visits them. The eldest son has 
inst married Miss Courtenay.” 

Her father looked at her sharply. 

“ Sir Bryan isea pradent man, His chil- 
dren have blue blood and no: money ; he seeks 
alliances with people who are rich enough to 

ay handsomely for a connection with an old 
connty family.’’ 

« | forgot'these!” said poor Eileen thank- 
fully, producing the letters which had till now 
escaped her notice, and hoping they would 
create a diversion. 

‘Ah! Maudeagain!” said Lord Desmond, 
quickly, looking up from the first. ‘‘ She wants 
to stay with heraunt till after Christmas, 
Hopes I have no objection. I am sure we can 
spare her, can't we, Eileen ?”’ 

“* We will try,’’ said Hileen, cheerfully. 

But the next moment her emile faded. Her 
father's face had turned to a dail, ashen tint. 
She heard a fearful groan escape him. He 
held a letter crumpled in his clenched 
hand, and lay ‘back in his chair almost sense. 
less i 

He bad had one of these attacks at Boulogne, 
and the doctor ‘had told his girls plainly it 
proceeded from mental excitement, and he 
muat be carefally guarded from its recurrence. 

Stooping down, Hileen chafed the cold hands 
imhers, got shim with difficulty to swallow a 
teaspoonful of brandy, and at last saw bis 
eyes open, and his powers gradually returning, 

“ Dear papa, what-is the matter? "’ 

““Nothing;” said Lord Desmond, testily. 
“What a fuss*'you make. I was reading a 
letter. What becameof it? I daresay you have 
lost it. f 

“Here it is,” said Dileen, putting the 
orampled ‘paper into his! hands. It is quite 
safe.” 

“ Have you read it?” 

“ P ! ” 

Something in the indignant protest of her 
tone must have touched him, for he kissed her 
and said, fondly,— 

“ Forgiveme, child. Of course you would not 
do such a thing. Heaven help us, my poor 
Eileen.” 

She put one‘arm round his neok, and again 
begged him to confide in her. 

She was quite sure there was some trouble 
on his mind; would he not trast her to 
share it ? 

“ You ate over-anxious, child! Well then, 
if you must‘know, I am a poor man, and I 
have just receivedan application for a large 
sum of i 

* Adebt'?”’ 

“JI suppose so; money that is due, 
at any rate, and must be paid, or we shall be 
rv ~ 1} 

“Is it very much, papa?” 

“ A thousand pounds!" 

The girl stood aghast. Never in the Boulogne 
days had their expenditure exceeded three or 
four pounds‘a week, Here at Desmondville they 
were still forced to practise rigid economy, 
without thinking how a thousand pounds was 
to be found. She was simply amezed that 
they could, by any possible means, be indebted 
to such an amount. 

“ A thousand pounds!” 

“ Don’t keep repeating that like a parrot,’’ 
said her father, irritably. ‘You asked me 
what was the matter, and I have told ‘you. I 
must finda thousand pounds in a few days or 
—Wwe shall be ruined |” 

“* Can’t Mr.'Campbell get it for-you ?” 

Lord Desmond shook hie head despairingly 
at this mention of his lawyer. He was oneof 
those men who are always thankfal to get rid 
of their burden if possible. by passing them on 
to other shoulders. The ice once broken, he was 
quite content to tell Hileen the position. 

“The Desmonds-have been extravagant for 
generations,” he said, rather as though it was 
Something to be proud of. “I may havedone 
my share, batthe estate waa heavily encum. 
bered before my time. I bad money with my 


first wife—end spent it; when I quarrelled 





and Is0ld my commission. When your mother 
died I waa in the mest fearfal straits. I can’t 
explain them to you—you wouldn't understand 
if Idid. I was thelast male Desmond, The 
property must one day come to me if I lived, 
and I sold the reversion of it, - It is a common 
thing enough. I received a sum of money— 
not much, for the lawyers doubted my sar- 
viving my father—and on that consideration I 
gave up all but a life-interest in the old place. 
I shall live and die Deemond of Desmondville, 
but the moment the breath is ons of my body 
the estate passes to a stranger. I don’t even 
recall his name, though Campbell knows it. Its 
to be hoped he is rich, for it will need an enor- 
wean sum to free the property and repair the 
ouse,”” 

“‘ And so Mr. Campbell’ cannot get you the 
money ?” 

** He can’t get mea halfpenny, I am Lord 
Desmond, and while I live I have a right to 
oceupy this houee, but I cannot fell a tree. I 
cannot sell a single article of furniture! Every- 
thing in the house and grounds were included 
in the deed I executed. Your grandfather's 
death gave me just three hundred a-year 
(after the: mortgagee has had his interest) and 
house-rent.” 

‘« Then you can’t find a thousand pounds?” 
said Eileen, with quiet déspair. ‘It’s impos- 
Bible |!" 

“T tell you it must! be done,’ returned ‘her 
father, “If I sell the clothes off my back that 
man must have his pound of flesh. I'am 
going to the study now; tell Ball to prepare 
for # visitor. A gentleman will be here to 
dinner and stay some days.” 

Eileen started ! 

“ Snrely you have not invited anyone now, 
‘with this hanging over us? Do write and put 
put him off. ow. are we to talk and. look 
pheertab knowing what a trouble threatens 
ns ” 

“My dear child, Marsden is the man to 
whom the.money is owing.. He must come, 80 
do be reasonable about it; and HRily, remem- 
eat I shall expect you to be courteous and civil 
to him.” 

Eileen went upstairs and locked herself into 
her own room, She had not forgotten Mande’s 
letter and the pain it had given her. Her own 
heart-sorrow was just ae painfaol, but it seemed, 
perforce, pushed into distance before this new 
and crushing calamity. 

Some girls have no knowledge of money 
matiers. To them the term ‘ruin” has a 
very vague sound, but Eileen Desmond had 
not been her father’s housekeeper and com- 
panion in the Rue Rocroi without picking up 
a very sad experience. 

She knew, with pitifal exactness, a penny’s- 
worth. She could. have calculated to a nicety 
the expenses. of French lodgings, and the 
smallest sum pee | to ‘psy ones way.” 
She had, alas! girl, often been left with- 
out that ‘‘smallest sum,’ She bad known 
times (this was before Maude’s advent) when 
her father was reduced to visit the Mont du 
Pieté, as the French style their equivalent to 
@ pawushop, before facing his landiady. 

She had watched the descent of others 
lower even than shis in misery, and she knew 
these facts few girls realise, and that many 
men spend their lives without comprehending. 

All debt is misery. Debt increases like a 
snowball. There is but one remedy—pay- 
ment. 

Many and many a relic of luxurious days 
had been parted with in Boulogne. Five, ten, 
fifteen, once even twenty pounds, had been 
raised by such means to pay off claims that 
had been like cankers. 

If only the sum now needed had been 
within reason, Kileen would once more have 
put her shoulder ‘to the wheel and tried to 
raise the amount; buta thousand pounds! 
Her father’s income for three years end foor 
months! tteeemed to her an utter impossi- 


And what was even'worse to her sensitive 


Wwithany father of course I needed more money, ' nature, the man who claimed this debt wae 








to be her guest, and she had been recom- 
mended specially to entertain him. 

There ure, I take it, two classes of debtors. 
One proud, arrogant, careless, scoffs at tho 
claims of creditors, treats them hanughtily, 
and seems to consider it a favour to them to 
be on their books. The other, and Heaven 
help these latter. for they ara nearly always 
women, feel an almost morbid dre«d of those 
to whom they owe monsy—-ill often walk 
out of their way to avoid peseinyg a creditor's 
shop. Have qualms, poor things, as they 
walk abroad that their very clothes are not 
their own, and are well-nigh ohoked by the 
bread whose payment they deem doubtful. 

Eileen Desmond was one of these, She 
would have despoiled herself to any amount 
to repay Mr. Marsden even a trifle of what 
was due to him; but the idea of having to 
meet him day after day, of having to spend 
hours in his presence, filled her with such 
huwiiliation she could hardly breathe. 

And what was he? For what special 
commodity did her father owe him such a 
sum ? 

Eileen knew Lord Desmond too well to urge 
this question. Her own fears were that he 
must have borrowed money of Mr. Marsden. 
Sometimes at Boulogne he woy!ld have quit: 
a large command of money—a bandfal of gold 
and silver, These wealthy moments were 
few and far between, and had even beer 
inexplicable to his daughter; but now the 
idea crossed her mind he might have borrowed 
of some richer acquaintance. 

She cried till her head ached, and it waz 
quite afternoon before she could creep down- 
stairs to the study where her father usually 
passed his time. 

Noel Lord Desmond looked up as she 
entered. He loved Eileen better than anyons 
else in the world except himeelf. " His was » 
nature so weak and unstable that self would 
always hold the first place. Handsome, 
debonair and pleasing, with all the. courtly 
grace of aristocratio birth lingering stil abou: 
him, Lord Desmond would have passed any- 
where for a kind-hearted man. 

A very gushing spinster who met him at 
Vivian Court described him to her mother. as 
a ‘“‘saintly-looking man.” In. trash, there 
was nothing evil or sinister in his face, but it 
was weak—deplorably weak. His was the 
character which would always seek to avoid 
discomfort to himself, at any cost to others. 

“ Where have you been to, Hilgen?”’ 

“My head ached, papa, and I bad to lie 
down.” 

“You have been crying?” . 

*T.could not. help it,’ she whispered. “I 
felt so miserable. I cannot think what we 
are to do,” 

“It's no use setting ont to meet trouble 
half way,’ reproved Lord Desmond. ‘I dare- 
say something will tarn up.’’ 

* Bat not a thousand pounds,” 

“I bave hopes even of that, if you are 
reagonable. In. the meanwhile, be as civil! 
and attentive as you cun to Marsden. Which 
room have you ordered for him?” 

“ Maude's. The notice was too short to get 
another ready, for they are oatof repair. I 
told Mrs. Bull to kill some chickens, Dinner 
is to be at seven.” 

“You should have had another woman in 
to help. Ball is fewrfuliy elow.”’ 

“That would cost money,” eaid Eileen 
sadly, “‘and we must save every penny we 
can now.” 

« How like a woman!” said ber father, sar- 
castically. ‘‘You wili water the tea, eat 
bread a week old, and do without batter fo 
save, perhaps, five pounds at the end of the 
year. That's false economy. The money 
must be bad by the fires of December, or it 
will be too Jate, s0 pray don't go in for any 
cheeseparing. Marsden will expees to live 
decently, and must do so.” 

“1 wieh Mande was at home.” 

“Tdon't. She is profoundly disagreeable 
when ehe’s in a bad temper, and you make a 
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pretty little hostecs. What are you going to 
wear to-ni; hi?” 

“' My black velveteen.” 

‘That old thing! Why, you have had it 
three winters! Surely, you don’t mean to in- 
sult your guest!” 

“I did not think Mr, Marsden was a guest, 
He is to stay here because you owe him 
money. Surely, the plainer my dress is the 
better. I shouldn't like,’ and the poor child 
blushed, ‘‘to wear anything new and expen- 
sive.” 

‘My dear Eileen, did you ever have a new 
and expensive dress belonging to you? If so, 
I never beheld it, and should like to do so at 
once.” 
nn I can put on my new white muslin, if you 

e.”" 
“Anything is better than that eternal 
velveteen. Don’t go!” She had moved towards 
the door. 

“You said you should meet Mr. Marsden 
at the station, and it is time you set off.” 

“You don’t imagine I am going to walk! I 
sent Tony into the village to order the wag- 
gonette from the King’s Head, since there's 
no decent vehicle in my own stable. I shall 
not start for an hour yet.” 

But he was so restless and dissatisfied poor 
Eileen wished the waggonette would appear. 
He seemed to her to want to say something 
important, and yet perpetually to shrink from 
it. 

‘* When are the Vivians coming home?” 

He had not mentioned their name for days, 
and at another time Eileen would have been 
— at the question. 

* The Earl and Countess will be here in a 
month. May pays some visits, and only comes 
home for Christmas." 

** Where is she now?” 

Hileen’s cheeks flushed. 

“ She is still at Courtenay Hall. You know 
she went there for the wedding.” 

Lord Desmond looked annoyed, though why 
Lady May Delaval’s absence in Blankshire 


could trouble him his daughter could not | 


uess. He poked the fire, took a turn up and 
own the room, and then said, casually,— 
*‘T suppose you write to her?” 


‘‘No. Ihave been expecting’a letter every | 
day. I suppose she is too busy to write to | 
me.” | pations to come upand see how it fared with | Her throat and wrists gleamed like alabaster, 
carried her the story that | from the contrast of the vivid colour of her 


“ Bat you could write first,” urged her | 


father. 


Why, if I had let that young coxcomb Courte- 


nay bave his way you and her ladyship would 


have been cousins !” 


Eileen winced. It was his very first allu- | 


sion to her engagement, and yet the tone and 
manner of it made her heart ache. 
“ Lady May is my friend,” said Hileen, 


quietly, ‘‘and if I had anything particular | 


to say to her, of course, I could write, 


whether I had heard from her or not, but I | 


have nothing to tell her. I don’t think,” the 
poor child added, with innocent sarcasm, 


‘‘anything happens here that anyone would , 


care to know.” 

‘I should like you to write to her,” said 
Lord Desmond, speaking in a quick, excited 
tone. ‘It struck me she had taken & roman- 
tic affection for you, and I suppoee you know 
she is entirely her own mistress. She came 
into a large fortune from her godfather, which 
is quite at her own disposal,” 

*T know May is a great heiress, and that 
she is very fond of me,” said Hileen, without 
in the least grasping her father’s train of 
thought. ‘Bat why should I write to her 
when I have nothing to say?” 

Lord Desmond losthis temper then. For the 
first time in his life he went into a rage with 
his youngest child. 

‘* Have you no brains ?”’ he asked, angrily. 
‘Is Maude right when she says you never see 
your duty? Iam your father. I have made 
untold sacrifices for you; have showered love 
and affection on you. Surely, if ever parent 
had claims on @ child's duty and obedience I 
have on yours!" 


to ‘ou this money ; 
Lay May. It would be 





** Surely, after all her professions of | 
friendship, you need not stand on ceremony? | 





Poor Eileen opened her blue eyes with s 
weary, strained expression, as though she 
were trying hard to realize hia meaning, and 
yet failed. 

“ You are very kind to me,” she answered. 
‘* You and I have always been everything to 
each other, but, papa, I don’t think I am un- 
dutifal or disobedient. I am sure I never 
meant to be. I can see no use in writing to 
Lady May, and I feel too sad to send a cheer- 
ful letter, but I will do my best.” 

‘* You need not ask for the whole sum,’’ re- 
turned her father, much mollified. “If I had 
five hundred pounds at once I daresay I could 
stave off Marsden for the mt.” 

Eileen started to her feet with an indignant 


ory. 

**Did you mean I was to ask Lady May 
Delaval for money? Did you actually think 
that I, who had been her friend, would beg of 
her? Papa, tell me I am dreaming? You 
couldn't wish me to stoop so low. I should be 
like a common beggar in the streets—a com- 
mon beggar | "' 

“I think you are going out of your mind!” 
said her father, fiercely. ‘* Lady May Delaval 
professes to be your friend. She is rich and 
you are poor. A loan of five handred pounds 
would be nothing toher. A merestroke of her 
pen—it would save us from ruin!” 

‘‘Aloan!'’ All timidity had gone from 
_— aoe It was as — apy i “- 

ven r courage. ‘* You OW, papa, 
would not be that. What chance Ehonld I 
ever have of repaying such a sum? And, oh! 
the shame of asking for it 1” 

* T presume it will be less shame to see your 
father ees said Lord Desmond, 
bitterly. “ Well, it isa free country, and you 
can make your choice. As to repaying it, 
friends don’t think of such trifles.”’ 

Eileen clung to his arm: 

* Papal" said, piteously, “I love you 
dearly. I think I could give my life for you, or 
ut I cannot beg it of 

it, for I should 
be trusting to her affection to give it me, 
kno I should never y it.” 

Lord Desmoud shook off the little hand. 

“It is easy to make protestations, Eileen. 
I prefer deeds to words, I must be going.” 

. Ball found time in her manifold occu- 


Eileen when Tony 
their dear young lady had had no lunch, and 
looked like a little white ghost. 

With buttered toast and a cup of tea, reme- 


diesshe believed a panaca for all woes, the, 
| good woman went to Hileen’s room; but, 


simple creature as she was, she was struck 
with the change in her favourite. 

“Tam not hungry !"’ said Hileen, dejectedly, 
“I think food would choke me. Oh, Ball, 
why does Heaven let us be so unhappy ?” 

The housekeeper smoothed back one of the 
soft curls from Eileen’s forehead with no un- 
gentle touch. If she could have had her own 
way her darling should have been a duchess 
at the very least, and the master and Miss 
Desmond ished for ever. 

She had not served his family all her life 
without coming to a pretty true estimate of 
Noel Desmond's character, and with the rea.y 
wit of her class she guessed some painfal reve- 
lation had now fallen on his child. 

‘‘Well, as to that, my dearie,” she said, 
when she had insisted on her remedies being 
taken. ‘“ As to that, Miss Eileen, I reckon we 
never need be eo The my thing is to 
go through life without thi g of what we 
like. If we always turn away from what's 
wrong, and try to follow the right, we shall 
find so much to do we'll have no time to 
fret.” 

Kileen smiled ae. 

‘I am so tired, anddinner willbe at seven, 
and I ought to be dressed.” 

‘To be sure!” said Mrs. Ball. ‘ Well, I 
left Tony to baste the fowls. He’s a deal of 
sense, though he isa man, and I’ll just put 
your things ready, Miss Eileen, and then you 
need not stir till the last minute. Who isit 








that's coming? Is it one of your Frerch 

friends ?"” 

_ “ey Mr. Marsden, Ball. I never saw 
im ” 

“Mr, Marsden!” Ball started. ‘ What 
can bring him here? It’s many a day since he 
was down!" 

‘Then you know him ?” 

‘“‘ It’s years ago, Miss Eileen, and, maybe, 
it’s a different person. A Mr. Marsden came 
once to see your grandfather. He stayed just 
ten minutes, and then the master rang for 
Tony to show him ont, and told us he was 
never to be admitted again, however often he 
came, But, surely, the gentleman you ct 
to-night must beanother person! My lord 
would never bring that man here.. Why, Miss 
Eileen, he wasn’t fit to sit down in your pre: 
sence. I’ll warrant it was the first time he 
had ever been in a nobleman’s house.” 

‘I should think it must be a +” said 
Eileen, wearily, ‘‘ That will do nicely, Ball, 
thank you. I'll try and dress now!" 

Not three months since she had sung to 
crowds of tourists at the French bathing- 
place—not three months since Basil Courte. 
nay had seen her bathing with her sister in 
Rue Rocroi, and pronounced her a pretty 
child ; butoh ! whata change that short time 
“an eas tty still indeed 

@ was pre —some, b 
have said beantifal 
faces which never lose their charm, but no 
one would have called her a chi 
first transformed her into a wo! 
this awful day seemed to have 
sadness and pathos she had never 

There werc no tear-stains on q 
but she was colourless as sculptured marble. 
Her beautifal hair plaited closely round her 
head added to her dignity ; and discarding the 
white muslin—for which, indeed, she was too 
~— had dressed herself in a ruby silk 

wn from the same oak chest which had 
provided her first ball dress. 

Most likely the rich attire had been made 
for some long-deceased ancestress, but fashions 
come round again. The long ted body, 
the wide loose sleeves, were quite in keeping 
with the times, and Eileen had out off the 
train the day she came upon the dress, 
and con it into a very gracefal drapery. 


dress. Usually people termed Maude proud, 
and her sister a ‘‘ dear little thing,” but to- 
night Eileen carried her pride in her face. 
She looked like some princess who, poor, friend- 
less, and even in exile, can yet never forget her 
birthright. Maude might be elegant, but 
Eileen carried her patent of nobility in her 
broad, open brow, her small classical head, 
and the stately dignity—almost unconscious, 
and yetas natural—as her gay, childlike smile 
had tobe in other days, : 

‘She do look like a picture, our Miss 
Eileen !’’ confided Tony to his wife; and she, 
good soul, wiped away a tear, for it seemed to 
her dark clouds hovered over the lot of their 
youngest child of a grand old house. 

The fire burnt brightly in the drawing-room, 
the curtains were drawn, and the lamp lighted. 
Eileen sat in a low chair, listening with 
anxious eagerness for the sound of wheels. 
Was it possible that it could be only two hours 
since she waited atthe Lodge for the postman? 
could she be really the same girl who sat in 
Mrs. Venn’s parlour only that very morning. 

“She has the best of it,” thought Eileen 
bitterly. ‘‘ Her troubles are over, mine seem 
only just beginning,” but then the bitter 
doctrine of her dear old servant came back to 
her. After all, right was right, and so long a8 
she kept close to that, things must be well 
with her; but duty is a hard ideal for a girl 
of éighteen, and few hearts were sadder than 
Eileen’s as, the sounds of the arrival reaching 
her, she roused herself from her reverie and 
stood waiting to receive her father’s guest. 

The last visitor she had weloomed wad 
Basil igen Qh! if only he could be 
with her now! If only some ct could 
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warn him of the misery threatening his little 
love! With Basil at her side, she would have 
felt strong to leave the whole world! But Basil 
was far away, making merry in his father's 
house— that house where no place was found 
for her; and she, Eileen, was now at Des- 
mondville expecting her father's creditor ! 


(To be continued.) 











A DESPERATE DEED. 


—0o:— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


* A cHost!” 

ar voices repeated it incredg- 
lously. 

“Come, Lilian,” the Earl urged, bending 
over her; ‘‘ you are not well. You have been 
looking wretched of late. Come to your 
room.” 

She turned to him from Iva. She clung to 
him, sobbing convulsively. 

“ There—I saw it there !"’ 

She did not lift her face from his breast, 
where she had huddled it, but her hand pointed 
to the window. 

A silence fell upon them. That subtle 
acknowledgment of the spiritual world, which 
is not exactly superstition, but something very 
closely akin to it, fell upon them. 

The voice of the lady of the Castle, sounding 
weird and tremulous in the atiliness and the 
partial gloom, spoke on : 

“I was lying on the lounge. Jimmie was 
— ye we I e+ at the window— 
something / I jamped up—looked again—” 

She flung her hands over her fine with a 
stifled scream. 

“ Well, what did you think you saw? "’ 


It was Aunt Clara who tiently pro- 
pounded the question. = = 
She was not at all at having her 


digestion disturbed in this fashion.” 
he Countess, crouching in her husband's 
arms, turned her great eyes slowly on her. 

“T have told you.” 

“ You said a eo 

T were silent, attentive, thrilled in 
spite of themselves. 

‘* [meant it,” 

Her voice sounded hollow and far away. 

gee ah holl, cil: 

, She was wholly merciless, this 
devotee of flawless Siemens, es 

“ Lilian’s/" 

“ Lilian’s!” 

In various accents they echoed the word. 

The poor woman! the shock must have half. 
crazed her, whatever it was, 

“That is her own name," Mrs. Trendworth 
explained to her friend. ‘She is probably 
thinking of her sister who died lately |” 

“Do you mean to say you saw your own 
ghost,” demanded her relentless relative, 
wrought up to quite a fever of exasperation, 
as =n rite’s ?”? 

!” interposed the Earl, sternly. 

Bat his wife had slipped from his hold, was 
standing erect in the midst of them, staring 
wildly about her. 

* Yes, yes!” Her breast was heaving, her 

eeks crimson, her breath coming quick and 
chokingly. “Of course it was Marguerite I 
saw—a dead face there at the window, pressed 
against the pane, looking in at me. Of course 
Marguerite’s, She is dead. I live. I am Lilian, 
Poor Marguerite!” 

And then all at once the light fled from her 
eyes. Her face grewashen. She reeled back- 


The Earl caught her. 

Little Willie began to-cry. Jimmie Talbot 
took him up in his arms, 
‘She has fainted 1” the Earl said, gravely. 


| way, please, 
? Holding the small form in his arms as 
hough it were that of a child, he passed 


“ 








through his bewildered guests into the hall, up 
the grand stairway. 

‘‘Take Willie home,”’ Iva said to Jimmie, 

And then to the others: ‘‘ You will excuse 
me for a little while, I know.”’ 

She vanished after her father. - 

Fall of astonishment at the painfal scene, 
feeling that just now absence would be the 
greatest kindness they could show their host, 
Mrs. Trendwortb, Lionel and the rest donned 
their wraps, and, leaving sympathetic mes- 
sages with Aunt Clara, hastened homeward. 

A footman was sent post haste into Rothlyn 
for a doctor. For upstairs in her brazen 
bed, all — in cream and vielle rose, 
the Countess of Silverdale lay unconscious.. 

The Earl could not be persuaded to leave 
her side. 

Here and there flitted Iva, doing all that 
could be done till the physician came. 

“TI know I can’t be of the slightest use to 
you or poor Lilian, my dear,” Aunt Clara 
declared to her, ‘‘so I might as well try 
and get a snatch of sleep.” 

Lady Iva heartily concurred. So after solac- 
ing herself with a slice of cold roast duck- 
and a glass of Verzenay, the relict of Paul 
Theophilus trotted off to the enjoyment of a 
prolonged and self-satisfied repose. 

One by one the lights were extinguished. 
Soon only three remained burning. One 
in the hall, one in my lady’s chamber, and 
the other in the smoking-room, where, in 
solitary state, Sir Geoffrey Damyn sat with 
an unread London newspaper on his knee, and 
& glass and decanter at his elbow. 

Drinking brandy and water he sat long, 
glowering at the ashes in the grate, and think- 
ing over the incident in the library. 

“A deuced queer affair!’? he muttered. 
‘*Lilian’s face she said. She must have 
meant Marguerite’s. Gad! she probably saw 
her own reflection. They were like enough 
te—to confound themselves, from all accounts. 
What kind of a yarn could Marguerite have 
told this one, the Countess, about me, any- 
how? Phew! how she flared up when I re- 
ferred to her sister the other night in the 
picture-gallery !"’ 

He took a long at pull his brandy and 
water. 

‘‘Hark! the knocker.’ That's the prince 
of pills and plasters!” 

da then he crossed his legs and settled 
aes more comfortably, and finished his 


‘*A queer one, this young wife of Silver- 
dale!" he cogitated. ‘‘Cold as charity, and 
proud as his satanic majesty, and pretty as 
—well, pretty as my poor, lost Marguerite. 
Cold? Perhaps I wrong her there. She seems 
tremendously fond of that little rascal who 
bears such an embarrassing likeness to me. 
And to-night, when I was watching them 
together, and thinking just so might have 
looked Marguerite and her child if all had 

one well—and if she had a child—Oh, 
g it all—too many ifs !"” 

He lea up, paced round the room, his 
hands in bis pockets. 

Five minutes—ten. 

He paused at the mantel above the low 
cabinet mirror, on which were ranged whips 
and guns. , M 

Quite a long time he stood there, his chin 
on his palms, 

A handsome face that which the glass re- 
flected—pale, fair-moustached, black-eyed, re- 
or languid, aristocratic in every curve and 

ture 


eature. 

But he was not looking at himself, was 
not even thinking of himself. 

His heart was with his old love, his brain 

lexedly considering the Countess his 
ostess. How he did confound the two, to 
be sure! But who could fail to do so? 

She was very fond of the youn . Who 
was he? A foundling. He did look enough 
like him to be his son, as that blundering 
old lady had remarked. Where had the 
Countess picked him up? 

Suddenly, without warning—for in his 





mind's most erratic and outrageous conjecture 
nothing of the sort had ever before dawned 
on him—he beheld a possibility. 

‘* What cursed nonsense ! ” 

He had actually recoiled. But now he 
laughed aloud, ran his white fingers through 
his hair, flang himself down again in his chair. 

It was absurd—the very idea! And yet the 
lad was the image of himself, and the Wood- 
ville sisters had been very much attached. 
What might not one do through love for the 
memory of the other? The Countess loved the 
little chap. Why had she interested herself in 
him? why brought him down bere? Why? 
unless, indeed, he was Marguerite’s son; and 
if so— his/ . 

He jumped up again, nervous, excited. He 
was fall of the ridiculous idea, furious at him. 
self for his inability to banish the intrusive 
suggestion. 

It was out of the question. Margueritehad 
never had a child. He would surely have heard 
something of it had such been the case—some 
hint, some rumour. Bat the care, the love the 
Countess gave the little fellow! His remark- 
able likeness— 

Sir Geoffrey Damyn wheeled round and 

himself out another glass of brandy. 

**T’)l find out!’ he avowed, between his set, 
white teeth. ‘Ah, there goes the doctor!” 
as the clanging of the main door reached him. 
“ Bat how shall I find out? I have it, my boy! 
The longest way round is the shortest way 
across, as the adage runs. I'll insist on telling 
her ladyship the story of her sister's pleasant 
summer with me, and then— then I’ll ask her 
if she blessed me with an heir before she 
died!” 

He laughed low and bitterly, solaced himself 
with a final ‘ nightcap,” and went to bed, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘‘ Nervous prostration, your lordship.” 

It was three o’clock in the morning, and the 
outer world was unpleasantly raw and dismal. 
Bat here in the splendid dining-room of 
Silverdale Castle was light and warmth and 
comfort, for attentive servants had kept the 
lamps bright and the fire clear and crimson. 

And here, too, was to be found spiritual 
consolation, for on the shining table of red- 
black mahogany was a silver tray, bearing cut, 
— glasses, and flagons of ruby and golden 

iquor. 

* Help youreelf, doctor.” 

“Thank you, I believe I will! As I was 
saying, the trouble with her ladyship is ner- 
vous prostration. She has lost flesh, Lady 
Iva assures me, and her pulse is too high.” 

And the distinguished looking old “ prince 
of pills and plasters,” as Geoffrey Damyn had 
dubbed him, accelerated his pulse by a glass of 
his noble patron’s purpling port, and seated 
himself opposite that fagged and anxious 
individual. 

**Do you know if her ladyship has had any 
mental disturbance, anything on her mind— 
worry of any sort?” 

The Earl, stretched out in a chair of olive 
leather, his long legs crossed, his hands clasped 
behind his handsome head, briefly uttered a 
negative, 

Bat might she not have? he was asking 
himself. He seemed hardly to know her of 
late. Her heart was not to him the open 
book it had been in those first blissful weeks 
of their wedded life, Had she changed? or 
was it he? 

Doctor Cullen took out his snuff-box and 
snapped back the ivory lid. 

“T understand the Countess lost lately a 
sister to whom she was devotedly attached.” 

Then he took a pinch of the brown powder 
between his white, tapering forefinger and 
thumb, and treated himself to it with an air 
of appreciation. 

** Yes—last September,” the Earl answered, 





lookfhg up. 
Perhaps Lilian was grieving too much for 
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Marguerite. He hoped that was all that was 
making her thin and hollow-eyed of late. It 
would be a relief to think there was really 
nothing but that affecting her. The certain 
knowledge of the same would put an end to 
all the vague doubt, dread which had been 
tormenting him, 

‘Ah!’ interestedly and significantly. 

“Yes, I am sure that is at the root of her 
illness, brooding over her sister's death,’’ 
pursued the Earl, eagerly. 

He was sitting bolé upright now: 
anxious to convince himself, 

“To-night, befcre'she fainted, she alarmed 
us all by screaming out that she eaw the-fave 
of her dead si.ter pressed against-the pane, I 
did not mention this before. I failed till now 
to see the necessity of so doing.” 

The doctor carefully tucked his snuff-box 
‘away in his pocket. 

“You confirm my impression, my lord. 
Nervous prostration; I said—the natural ont- 
come of excessive, perhaps suppressed grief. 
She does not go into society? ”’ 

“Not at all. Of course, people come here 
—a few. And on occasions she has been in- 
duced to attend certain social gatherings, but 
asa general thing her life is quiet to dul- 
ness ” 


He was 


“ Wrong, wrong—quite wrong, my lord."’ 

He had beer ewe tothe father of the 
present Earl, this equiline-nosed old gentle- 
man with the raddy cheeks and * sleék Sean 
sphere of snow,” so he felt privileged now ‘to 
speak his mind ‘peftemptorfly. 

“Seclusion for her in her present morbid 
condition is very unwise. Sheis young; she 
requires amusement, gaiefy, ples#ure, the 
presence of happy: hearted people.: She must 
go out—keep up her spirits. That is the 
medicine she needs;-no-other. And, if your 
lordship will pardon me for suggesting it, I 
think a housefal of 'guésts would do her a 
world of good,” _ 

“ Bat she would ndt hear of such a thing!” 
the Earl exclaimed: 
only dead three months’!’” 

‘My dear sir, she must be made to hear of 


it !"" In his impatienee he brought his palm | 
“ Defe- | 


soundingly down on the mahogany. 
rence to custom must not stand m the way of 


health. Her ladyship must not be’ allowed to | 


drift into a condition of melancholia." 

And on the strength of this decision he 
rose, drank another glass of the Earl's 
famous old port, and called for his carriage. 

When, he was gone the Earl hurried up- 
stairs. 

Iva sat af his ‘wife's bedside, She lifted 
her fixiger to hét lips at sight of him. 

He glanced at the facé on the pillow. 
Childishly youthful and fair it looked, with 
the peace of sleep upon it. 

** Go to bed,” he whispered to Iva. ‘I will 
watch the rest of the night. Sweet dreams, 
dear!” 

And he kissed her. 

He was vety fond and proud of her, this 
queenly young daughter of his, 

He let himse]f fall into the seat she had-va- 
cated. He felt tired, but no Jongér anxious. 

His poor little Lilian !. How gentle-hearted, 
how fail of sympathy and compassion she 
was! how loyai! How she had sorrowed over 
that friend of bers whose life had been wrecked 
in London! How generously she was caring 
for her child, and all the time, too, mourning 
for Marguerite! In truth, “the sorrows of 
others’’ were casting a very grave shadow 
over her. 

It all passed through his mind as he lonnged 
there looking at ber. 


Palm uppertnoat, it lay. on the embroidered 
pillow, 

What a curious red. scar was that acrose it! 
He had never noticed it before. Like an old 
cut—a zig-zag, ecarbet line. 


“Why, her sister is 


which wore his magnificent rose-diamond and 
plain-gold eroding ring: 

He bowed lower till his lips touched the 
smooth, firm flesh. 

She moved; & murmur came from the deli- 
cate lips. 

Over the sleeping face a séntienf shadow; 
like sheet-lightning, flickered. 

She was trying to a Had the light 
touch of ‘his lips arou er? 

He paid slight attention to the growin 
words, though his face waa still bent low an 
tenderly above her. 

What was that word—Geofrey? Surely 
not! oh, no! 

He slipped from the chair to his knees, 
leaned forward in a very passion of excite- 
ment, jealousy, and strained his ears to hear. 

“Tt is I, Geoffrey 1” 

A pause. Did an hour pass, or 4 minute. 

Then the sweet voice trembled out again, — 

** Don’t tell the Earl,”’ 

It faltered. 

He olenched his teeth. and his hands; he 
bent his ear to the pink lipe. Howher bosom 
was heaving! The dainty night-gown, all a: 
aoe with Valenciennes, pantingly rose and 

eil. 


Hush! Once agsin,— 

““I—Geoffrey—but he—loves nie, 
must—never know! ”’ 

Silence! 

“ Geoffrey 1” 

And now the curved lips were smiling, 

The Earl did not 5 nor move, nor. éven 
gre. But as he knelt there all the love and 
| the hope and the tenderness and the faith died 
{ out of his face. 
| _ Slowly he rosé to his feet, slowly he retreated. 
| Was this the girl who had laid her fair, clasped 
; hands on his breast less than a year 860, and 
: said, “I love you?” Was this the noble and 


He— 





| the lovely lady he had wedded in the little | 


Devon charch ?—this woman who so softly in 
“i dreams murmured another name than 
' his 


CHAPTDR XXVU. 


‘ Tra or coffee, madam ?” 
** Coffee, please—a good deal of cream, And, 
Sir Geoffrey, Til troable'you for one of ‘those 


| breaded chops. 


The dismal night had piven bitth to « sidkly- 
lead-coloured day. But between the sash- 
curtains of flowered In@iAn silk and the heavy 


hangings of velotfs, thosé inthe cosy break- } 


' fast-room of Silverdale Castle could’ see little 


of the wind-swept world without. 

My lady had not come down, of course, but 
the others were all gathered around the tempt- 
ing table—the Hatl, Aunt Clara, Sir Geoffrey 


' Damyn and Lady Iva, 


The Earl had greeted ‘his guests with his 


' usual hearty handshake, but he thrilled with 
| instinctive repulsion es his fingers closed over 


those of Geoffrey haba 


**You are looking life—like a rose, my 


| dear,” averred Aunt Clara, fixing Her funny 
| little blue eyes.on Lady Iva’s face, and mak. 
| ing an elephantine attempt at a compliment. 


! tion, but all the.time 


The light was subdued. He leaned fomward, 


the better to observe the peculiar mark. 


It looked very tempting, the pretty hand Silverdale answered, quietly. 


‘A’ rose in a gtéy mefino morning wrap- 
per!" Janghed the girl. 

Bat she did look very brightand winsome ia 
the soft, smoky-hued. gown, all puffeit and 
flofied at throat and bosom, and wrists with 
frills of creamy lace. 

“ He¥ ladyship is better, I trast?” 

It was Damyn who politely asked the ques- 

‘he was thi what a 


tremendously lacky fellow he would be if he 


| gould only induce Silverdale’s daughter to 
One little band was flang over her head. 


become Lady Damyn. 

“Thank you, yes! Shé is quite recovered, 
bat efill weak, of course.” 

“‘ What; did: the doctot ‘say,?” inquired 
Aunt Clara, helping herself to.miarm . 

Qaite as well developed and cultivated as 
her epicurean tastes was her curiosity. 

“ Nervous prostration, he said,” Lord 
“He suggested 


that continued grief for her sister's loss iy 
pwn undermining her health, and adviseg 
or her gaiety and society.”’ 

_ Iva, her fair, sparkling hand resting on the 
big, silver handle of the urn, was listening 
with interest. 

** Did you tell hér that, papa?” 

“No,” he ied; with a smile- “I am 
going to leave Penge with you.” 

She langhed and nodded. 

‘*T shall do my best. It would be delizhtfu} 
to have a regular jolly old-fashioned Christ. 
mas at'the Castle'!” 

‘““Ah, that's what I say,’’ seconded Aunt 
Clara, vigorously begianing an onslaught on 
the muffins. ‘ Life is too short for anything 
but pleasure.. ‘ Givé’mé a peacefal life,’ poor, 
dear Paul used to say. But I always prayed 
‘Give me society !' and—Just a trifle of that 
pigeon-pie, Harold!” 

For, by virtue of the connection, she re- 
ferred quite familiarly to her host. 

Iva involuntarily smiled at’ the comical 
digression. Casting & guilty glance around to 
assure herself it had not been perceived, she 
met Geoffrey Damyn’s quizzical black eyes. 

The look which’ passed between them of 
merriment, reproof, bois mhade of ithe 
young Baronet a still more abject admirer. 

How imménsely pleasant it would be to 
have her, so graceful and high-bréd, sitting 
opposite him every morning and sending him 
& Smile with his coffee | 

By the Lord Harry, he must brace up, or 
the prize would slip through his fingers! 
Young Curzon, since he had let his moustache 
grow again, was sufficiently good looking to 
be a formidable rival. 

He would speak to the Earl this very day. 
Not that he feared any objection from him. 
|He whs aware that his guest, sdcially and 
financially, was worthy even his daughter. 
Bat to refer to him was the proper caper, and 


s0-—.. 
~ “Phe others were rising, 

Now or never! 

The Earl had left the’bréakfast-room. He 
followed hit, 

“ ‘T speak #0 you alone in the library, 
Silverdale ?-” 

** Certainly.” ; 

He led the way into the superb, book-lined, 
leopard: rugged root. 

Geoffrey closed the door, walked over to the 
hearth where his host stood, 
| «Perhaps you guess why I have demanded 
an interview ?’’ with a nervous laugh. 

He wasn't the Teast bit of a coward; but 
where is the suitor who with complete calm- 
ness can address himeelf to ‘‘ her papa?" 

; My dear boy, how solemn you look! I 
, assure you I haye not the faintest ides.” 

| He was peer tO appear cordial to the 
man he had asked to spend Christmas at his 
, home, but it was certainly hard work, 

; “Then it is this; I wish your permission 
to tell Lady Iva I-would be the proudest man 

| ative if she would consent to become Lady 
, Damyn.” 

} he Earl felt stanned. 

| He was in love with Iva, then! He could 
not, would not believe his wife had conferred 
her affections unsought on this blonde young 
buronet; Bat neither could he, much as he 
longed to, feel the old supreme, unquestioning 

‘trast, But Damyn was enamoured of Iva. 
That pomt was clear, and an’ immense relief. 

Withs warmth Sir Geoffrey had certainly 
not expected, he held out his hand. 

“Tt rests with ber,” he said. 

Kindly as the words were, they recalled to 
|Damyn the fact that his wooing was but 








| be and the conquest far from assured. 
eThaak you!”’ 


‘But you must remember she is very 
young,” Lord Silverdale went on, a 
smile. “Not eighteen “yet; and girls are 
capricious.” rs 

Fe felt almost like jesting. Surely he had 
been deceiving himeelf. Lilian could have no 
tender thoughts for Damyn. Bat wh: —and 
the thought went’ through him like a lance— 
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why did she cry out in such vehement dissent 
qhen he had’ spoken to her of Geoffcey’s 
probable passion for Iva? ~ 

Reading, smoking, going through their 
letters, chatting in the desultory and spas- 
modic fashionof men when alone, they pasced 
the morning in the library. 

And up in my lady’s beautiful boudoir, 
with its harmonious woodland tints of fawn 
and ¢ora-and *tan’ and gold, the Countess 
of Silverdale reclined on a lounge near the 
fre; and Iva, so’full of life and health and 
excitement she — not pe still, eee 
er prett raperies from one part o 
ibe pa ae J Alar and: talked with ‘the 
delight of & child of the wonderful Christmas 
they would have. — 

For, to her astonishment, the Conntess had 
immediately ‘seconded her desire and the 
doctor's advice. 

“ He is right! **she had declared. ‘I have 
been brooding too much of late, I know. I 
do need pleasure. I'would enjoy going out— 
having & gay crowd here. It would brighten 
me up, and it is your right, Tva.”’ 

The girl laughed and shook her sunshiny 


head. 

“Don't think I’m not willing, little 
mamma.” 

Bot the “little mamma,” who, because 
of her smallness and slightness, looked younger 
if anything than her step-daughter, became 
suddenly grave. 

‘“Tya, if I were to go out, receive, and all , 
that sort. of ning, 80 soon after my sister's 
death, what would the county say? ”’ 

Iva wheeled round, stood still. 

She flashed on her a pair of beautifal, posi- 
tive, dark- blue eyes. 

“Tt would say that you were a very sensible 
woman, or that papa and I were sensible 
for you. It would say that use your 
sister. diéd is no reason you should fret 
youreelf insane. For, after last night, you 
may be stre every one will know you ac- 
tually imagined, in your nervousness, you 
saw a ghost... It will say just exactly that!" 

Her ladyship smiled. 

“A very speech, dear, If you are 
80 sure as that, I shall not be ont- 
raging the proprieties. Make your. own ar- 
“Bes Taaig. Svs amend, doubt 

a va » dou ¥ 

“Don’t think forge you, mca ley because. 
I want a gay Christmas, I really think so.” 

The Countess laughed musically. 

Ri dear. Iva, I know you better than 
bat 1” 

There was something amusing to her in 

Oe ow the aa tious ris yg ee 

ow the detes' hypooriay. . Her 
langh ended im a sigh, If she only knew 
her for what she:was! 

She shuddered.. 

“Cold, mamma?” 

“ Ob, no ! ” 

“Well, you,mnst have some lancheon now 
—you are an .invalid, you. know—and after. 
wards we will do our planning.” 

And when she had tempted her to eat a 
Wing of roast.chicken and drink a glass. of 
Claret, she wheeled over to the hearth.rug 
& little papier-maché writing- desk. 

“Tt is rather Jatetoask people for Christ- 
mas, I'm afraid; but there are some I know 
can come, And we can issue invitations for 
& grand ball Christmas. Eve—can't we, 
mamma?’ : 

She was elated at the prospect of it all. 

‘* Bat-so soon, Iva,” 

“ Ob; know}: We-can hurry, though, We 
Can write: ‘to London to-day, and have- men 
sent down towax the ball-room, And Griffin 
Will send supplies and an extra cook,..avd 
papa shall secure an orchestra, .I shell write 
all the invitations. this afternoon. It will be 
the easiest thing, mamma?” - 

Laughingly the; Countess sat erect. 

Yon certainly are convinoing, Iva. Let 
me have the pena moment, till I write you 








the address of the florist I prefer,” 





— sprang up, pushed the little stand to the 
sofa, 

“ You are catching the fever, too,’ she 
cried. 

And indeed her own delight and excitement 
were contagious. 

** Who wouldn’t—from you? ”’ she retorted, 
as she began to write. 

Iva lightly leaned over her shoulder, 

“Why mamma!” 

The Countess looked up ingniringly. 

The girl was staring atthe.page on which, 
ima bold and and angular hand, the address 
was written. 

‘‘ You did not write like that. Your letter to 
me at school was altogether different. The 
chirography was small and close and sloping.” 

The Countess mutely questioned her... Sad- 
denly she comprehended. 

‘Ob, yes, I remember! I never continue 
writing the same hand long at atime. How 
very close the room is |” 


—— 


CHAPTER. XXVIII. 


‘“« Tue Countesslooks charming ‘to-night |!” 
declared Jimmie Talbot, 

“ She always does!” Lady Iva insisted, 
loyally. 

Is was the day before Christmas-Eve, and 
Mrs, Trendworth was entertaining her friends. 
They were all gathering in. the drawing-room 
before dinner—the Romaines, half-»-dozen 


‘visitors who had already responded to the in- 


vitation to Silverdale Castle, the Dallas girls, 
Lionel Carzov, Sir Geoffrey Damyn, and 
several others. 

After the stately beauty and taste of the 
drawing-room of the Castle this of Mrs. 
Trendworth’s im one as being too 
glowing, too crowded, wiih its cardinal and 
old-gold plush furniture, its walls densely 
covered with pictures,.cabinets and china, its 
statuetted little tables, its profusion of bric-a- 


Bat it was a sociable apartment neverthe- 
less, and the hostess delightfully:cordial. So 
there was not the usual constraint of that 
harassing period the half-hour before dinner. 

‘“ And as for Lady Iva—shall I admire 
her ? ” 

; Jimmie's daring glance travelled slowly over 
er. 

‘You may, if you are very good—that ia, 
jasta little—a very little, or Nora might be 
jealous.” 

“ Nora?” 

Hetried to look innocently surprised, but he 
was blushing like a girl. 

“Yes! ” 

“ Nora Dailas?” 

“ Did you suppose,” withan air of judicial 
gravity, ‘‘ that [ meant Nora Creina ? ”’ 

a laughed out singingly, and she joined 

im. 

And just’then Nora Dallas herself came up. 

‘« What is the joke?” 

Iva laughed and rose. 

‘* Jimmie mustexplain to you. I see mam- 
ma wants me. I confide him to your tender 
charity, Nora.” 

And she walked away. 

‘* How lovely she ta!’ Nora said, looking 
after her. 

She was a sweet, plump little body herself, 
with the genuine Irish blas eyes, and a mouth 
which, if not exactly small or curved, was 
deliciously red and tempting. 

“And she always dresses so exquisitely, 
too !”” Nora went on, in generous concession. 

“ Does she? ”’ 

‘Can't you see it?” 

‘*Oh, she-looks nice!” asserted Jimmie ; 
‘but so do you.” 

And all the answer she deigned was,— 

** ook at her!" 

He does look. 

(Zo be continued.) 








Au actual heroes are essentially men, and 
all men possible heroes. 


THOUGHTS 1N SEASON. 
—o— 


Cunistmas rejoicings are calle? for once more, 
Aua how shall we fittingly greet 
The season? By closing each window and 


oor, 
To shat ont the gloom of the street ? 
If yan wat ; but, remember a tithe of the 
gol 
That is swelling its bulk in your banks 
Would feed and warm those who are hungry 
and cold, 
And show them some cause to give thanks. 


While their halls are resounding with langbter 
and wit, 

And the lamps and the hearthstones are 
bright, 

Will the gay and the wealthy their reveries 


quit, 
To pass half-an-hour in the night ? 
Not on desolate islands that marinera dread, 
Nor out on the wild barren mvor, 
Batciose to their homes, where their fellows 
want bread, 
In the haunts of the hopeless and poor. 


Up, up through the lodging-house, up to the 
roof— 
Up through the darkness and dirt and dis- 
e 


ase— 
Up, till even the inmates below stand aloof 
From tenants so wretched us these. 
Bat still up till we enter the garret, for here 
Sites a woman whose infant must die; 
The grief that has frozen her heart leaves no 
tear 
To moisten her anguish-dried eye. 


The husband is there by the side of his wife; 
He watches with dull, vacant stare 

The candle, and fancies it measures the life 
Of his child with its flickering zlare, 

Will it last to the end? No its sputteringe 

mark 

The close, as the stricken heads bow, 

A little existence goes ont in the dark ; 
Ob, where is sweet charity now? 


Have you witnessed enough? Hasten back 


with all speed 
To the mansions where wealth spreads the 


rds, 
But forget not the thousands around you in 


need, 
And spare a few coins from your hoards. 
If your hearts have a miserly thought, let it 
ai 


16 : 
On Christmas Day’s dawn, and oh! always 
isve 
In the truth of the maxim that came from on 
high: 
“I is better to give than receive.” 





THE MYSTERY OF THE TOWER. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER IV. 


“T am going,” said Lady Galbraith, “ te 

give a masked ball the night after Christmas 
Day. I hope no one objects? ” 
“ Objects - dear Lady Galbraith!” exclaimed 
Lady Cecile, clasping her pretty white hands 
together. ‘‘ Why, it wilt be simply delightfai, 
and we shall all owe you a debs of deepest 
gratitude for thinking of such a charming 
idea.” 

The Countess and her guests were having 
tea in the grand old oat-raftered hail. 
Candles had not yet been lighted (of course 
there was no such thing as gas at Galbraith 
Castle), bat the great logs on the hearth 
threw out ruddy gleame—quite snfficient 
illamination to talk by—and the hall looked 
singularly picturesque. with its Japanese 
screeng, ite tall palms in brass pots, its low 
wicker tables, and luxuricus velvet arm- 





chairs. 
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Aline Somers presided at the tea-table, and 
poured out the tez—rather shyly, but with the 
quiet grace that was peculiar to her; and 
many were the admiring glances cast at the 
beautiful governess, in her simple black dress, 
with its narrow band of white frilling at 
throat and wrists. 

The two children, Rupert and Blanche, had 
gone out to spend the day, and it had struck 
the Countess that the young governess would 
be very dull all alone in her apartment, so 
she had gent for her to joir them, alleging es 
an excuse that she hereelf was too lazy to 
pour out the tea, 

Aline had hesitated a little in accepting the 
invitation, and had gone down, trembling at 
the idea of meeting Bertie, whom she had not 
seen since the night of her arrival. 

Directly he observed her he came up and 
spoke to her—followed by the jealous glances 
of his wife, who received an unpleasant shock 
as she saw how lovely the governess was. 

With Lady Cecile Craven Aline had already 
made acquaintance, for the former sdmired 
her with the sincere admiration of one pretty 
woman for another, and she was too impulsive 
and warm-hearted to let the difference in 
rank interfere with her friendship. 

‘I suppose,” observed the Countess, ‘* we 
shall have to arrange about our dresses, and 
send to London for them. By the way, 
Ronald,” turning to her brother-in-law, who 
was, as usual, by Lady Cecile’s side, “are 
there not a lot of old Court dresses somewhere 
up in the Tower?” 

“Yes,” he answered, uneasily. ‘I believe 
there are,” 

“Could we not go and see them?” 

“‘What—go into the Tower!” exclaimed 
Lady Cecile, briskly. “I thought it was 
haunted?" 

“So it is supposed to be,” returned the 
Countess, with an awkward laugh, and an 
apprehensive glance towards Aline, ‘Of 
course it is all nonsense.”’ 

‘* Nonsense or not, I don’t believe you your- 
self would venture there after dark,” returned 
Ronald, 

‘Perhaps not; but then I know I am 
exceptionally weak and superstitious, I 
shouldn’t mind in the daytime, as I have 
proved by my suggestion.” 

“I think,” said Ronald, gravely, “ that 
perhaps you had better not go. If you want 
the dresses I will turn them out of the chest, 
and send them down to you. That is much 
the best way.” 

“ Why,’ exclaimed Lady Cecile, opening 
her blue eyes very wide in surprise, “I do 
belicve you yourself are frightened!" 

He coloured a little without replying, and 
the Countess broke in hastily,— 

‘‘How absurd of you, Ronald! You will 
frighten Miss Somers whose rooms are in 
the lower part of the Tower, if you talk so 
ridiculously.” 

“ Are your rooms there?” he asked eagerly 
of the governess. ‘‘I did not know it,” 

‘Well, you see,” said the Countess, in ex- 
couse. ‘All the other rooms were fuil, so I 
was bound to put Mies Somers there. I shall 
change her apartments after Christmas.” 

Aline had listened in silence to this discus- 
sion, wondering whether, after all, the figure 
she had seen on the night of her arrival 
had been some supernatural visitant, instead 
of the phantom cf an excited imagination, as 
she had since tried to persuade hereelf, 

She felt a chill fear of the coming night, and 
mentally determined not to go to bed without 

lighting a couple of candles, and seeing that 
her door was securely fastened—though what 
protection bolts and bars would be against 
spirits she did not pause to consider ! 

“Well, and how do you like your new 
home ?” said a voice at her side, lowered so 
as to be andible only to herself, and ignoring 
his wife’s black looks, Bertie Charlton seated 
himeelf in a low chair close to the governess. 

Aline tried hard to coatrol herself ; but, in 
spite of all her efforts, her heart would beat 
thick and fast, and the red blood would flow 


through her veins at double its usual rate, 
with the mere consciousness of his presence. 

‘-Tlike it very much,” she responded, after 
aslight pause. “Everyone is very kind to me?” 

‘Bat surely you are lonely sometimes |” 

‘ A little—occasionally, not often.” 

‘ Poor little girl!” he murmured, uncon- 
eciously, and his deep, grey eyes rested on 
hers with an expression of tenderest sym- 
pathy in their depths, beneath which her own 
gaze drooped. 

‘‘Bertie, I want you!” cried the sharp 
accents of Mrs. Chariton, and he had no alter- 
native but to obey the call, and leave Aline 
for his wife’s side, where she kept him a 
prisoner until the dressing-bell sent everyone 
upstairs, 

‘Olaribel,” said Ronald Galbraith, laying a 
detaining hand on the Countess’s arm as she 
was about following her guests, ‘‘I want to 

k to you seriously. Pray say no more 
about going into the Tower, and for Heaven's 
sake change Miss Somers's sleeping apart- 
ments!" 

The Countess had one peculiarity, She 
hated to be interfered with. Kind-hearted and 
sweet-tempered so long as her will was law, 
she became obstinate directly any one at- 
tempted to throw obstacles in her way, and 
as she listened to her brother-in-law's remon- 
strances, her delicate brows met together in a 
very decided frown. 

‘* My dear Ronald,” she said, coldly, ‘‘ you 
will kindly remember that I am mistress in 
this house,and thatif I desire to make any 
arrangement you have no right to attempt to 
stop me.” 

‘* T know that,” he returned, with a sigh, 
‘* but it is for your own good I speak. Believe 
me, I have a good reason for my request.” 

‘And what may that reason be?” 

‘“ That I cannot explain ; but surely you can 
trust me without an explanation!” 

Lady Galbraith toyed with her bracelet, 
turning it round so as to watch the gleams of 
firelight playing on the diamonds, and striking 
figh — scintillations of many-coloured 
‘* Ronald,” she said, at length, very slowly. 
‘‘ For some years I have known there was 
something strange connected with the Tower 
—some secret that you have been at pains to 
keep teas mort : ovedentl ae worried 
at the idea, but I have grown ac- 
customed to it, and bene. almost ceased to 
think of it. It was my late husband’s express 
stipulation that you yourselfshould have apart- 
ments in the Tower for your life ; but his will 
did not cay that I might not make use of the 
lower rooms, which you do not occupy; and 
in this instance, I have been simply com- 
pelled to do so for lack of space. Strange 
sights and sounds have been seen and heard in 
the Tower,"’ she continued, fixing a penetrating 
glance upon him, ‘‘ and they have beeu attri- 
buted to supernatural agency ; but whether 
the explanation is a trne one or not you know 
best. J, personally, should be sorry to accuse 
you of a secret that carries disgrace with it." 

Saying which, she made him a slight inoli- 
nation of the head, and swept away, leaving 
him standing quite still, his head bent, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, his whole attitude 
fall of intense despondency. A minute later 
and a soft white hand was laid on his arm—a 
pair of lovely eyes peered up into his. 

‘Mr. Galbraith,’ said a young, sweet voice, 
“are you in trouble? You look—oh, so sad!” 

It was Lady Cecile, whohad come down in 
search of a book she had left, and whose im- 
— nature had indnced her to speak to 

m. 

The fair face was so tle and sympa- 
thetic—the low voice oo a of rest ot 
treaty—that Ronald would have been more 
than man if he coald have resisted its un- 
conscious pleading. He caught the white 
hand in his, and raised it to his lips, and 
then—neither of them could have afterwards 
told how it happened ; but, somehow, his arms 





were round her, and his cheek pressed to hers, 
and he was murmuring all sorts of loving 


—$— 
words—telling her how he had grown to loyg 
her in spite of himself, and that his only hops 


of happiness was the hope of winning her! 

And Cecile. Well, she forgot all her littl, 
coquetries in face of this heartfelt devotion, 
She forgot that she was a beanty and an 
heiress, who might have aspired to & countess's 
coanet « prem the strawberry —. @ a 

uchess. She forgot everything except the fac; 
that she loved him with all ; and 
with a sigh of utter content she let him draw 
her to his breast, and imprint on her lips 
no: mae lover's kiecs that had ever pressed 
t . 

Perhaps neither would have been so perfectly 
happy if they had been aware of the baleful 
light of two angry eyes watching them. The 
owner of these eyes were none other than 
Sydney Borlase, who had been an unseen 
spectator both of the Countess’s interview 
with Ronald, and of the Lady Cecile’s as 
well. As we have said before, the hall was 
unlighted save for the ruddy glow of the 
fire, and happened to be sitting in 
the shadow of a draped screen as the Count- 


ess 8 guests off to dress for dinner. 
As he was on the point of following, Ronald 
Galbraith’s words stopped him, and he cau. 


tiously withdrew behind the screen itself, 

cone deol oa ‘ he ‘* sabled 
Ww was ena 

to see and hear all that passed without 

danger of detection. 

Needless to say his espionage had a result 
far Seams erences 5 when he saw Cecile 
in Ronald’s arms his hands clenched them. 
selves together with such fierce determination 
as to suggest-that if he bad chanced to hold 
a dagger at that precise moment he would 
have been very much inolined to use it. 
However, with a view to his own safety, he 
slipped quietly out of the hall, where he knew 
the lamps would soon be lighted, and went 
upstairs, revolving dim schemes of evil by 
which the two lovers might be effectually 


—- 
hat same night, after the ladies had gone 
to bed, and all the men (save Ronald Gal- 
braith, who had also retired) were in the 
smoking-room, Borlase made his way to the 
Tower, which he had never before visited. 
Passing the rooms on the lowest floor, which 
he knew were occupied by the governess, he 
paused in front of the door on the next 
floor, and after listening cautiously tried to 
open it. Butit resisted all his efforts, and 
he came tothe conclusion that it must be 
locked on the inside ; so, without wasting any 
more time, he ascended the next flight of steps 
—which like the rest of the, Tower were of 
stone, worn hollow in the middle from many 
centuries of traffic. 
The walls, both ontzide and inside, were of 
enormous thickness, as could be seen from 
the loopholes, through which pale gleams of 
wintry moonlight made their way ; and the 
sinister thought struck Borlase $ if one 
wanted to commit a murder it would be im- 
possible to find a better place for its perpetra- 
tion, seeing that no cries could possibly 
) sear a those massive walls, which had 
oubtless been es orn of many deeds of 
terror in years gone by. ; 
Up peal it was especially dark, and it was 
only by dint of groping that Borlase at length 
found the door—a door of heavy oak, studded 
at intervals by thick iron nails. Against this 
he pushed as he had done against the others, 
but unlike them it yielded, and he found him. 
self in a tiny chamber whose outlines were 
hardly visible in the obscurity. His eyes, 
however, had by this time grown med 
to the darkness, and he was enabled to see, 
just opposite, a second door, which seemed to 
on added recently, for it was lined 
with green baize. 

He had no time to examine it—indeed, be 
had no time to think of anything save 
escaping from detection for at that moment 
the to was pushed open, and the light from 


within enabled Borlase to recognise the figure 





At 


of Ronald Galbraith in the aperture. 
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the same instant came the sound of a voice 
from within which struck Borlase as familiar, 

he could not remember where he had 
heard it before. 

« Ronald |” 

The young man turned back at once, and 
Borlase, who had been wondering what pos- 
sible excuse he could invent for his presence, 
took the opportunity to slip noi ly out of 
the antechamber and downstairs, when, 
instead of entering the smoking-room as was 
his custom, he _ onacap and ulster, and 
strolled out on terrace, at the farther end 
of which a view of the Tower was attain- 


able. 

On the second story lights were visible, but 
the third was in utter darkness. Borlase, 
however, had not finished his investigations, 
for after looking round to make sure that he 
was , he made his way to the 
north side, and there his curiosity was 
repaid, for at the top of the Tower a window 
of stained glass seemed to have been inserted, 
and through this the soft glow of light, 


colonred by the medium through which it 
passed, made a patch of warmth on the cold, 
steely atm 


4 are you up to? I beg your 
pardon, sir! I thought it was one of them 
tramps prowling about after whatever they 
could get.” 

It was one of the gardeners who spoke, and 
his sudden appearance was accounted for by 
the fact that he had jast come out of one 
of the greenhouses, where he had been to 
attend to the fires, Borlase was about passing 
him, with a careless ‘* good-night,” when, 
struck by a sudden idea, he came to & pause. 

“What is the meaning of that light up 
pr one at the top of the Tower?” he 
asked. 

“That is Mr. Ronald’s laboratory, the 
place where he has ® furnace and studies che- 
mistry,” returned the gardener, proud of 
his knowledge. ‘‘ His sleeping rooms are on 
the floor below.” 

“And is he the only occupant of the 
Tower?” 

“Well, he were until the new governess 
come, but my lady bave given her the lowest 
rooms. If,” he added, slyly, ‘there was 
anyone else in the Tower, it was spirits, and 

do say there are plenty of them about, 
I'll wish you good-night, sir.” 

And asif fearful of being farther questioned, 
he departed, while Borlase stood looking 
meditatively up at the outlines of the Tower, 
which seemed darker and grimmer than ever 

in this weird light. 

‘When at he went indoors, it was 
with a cruel smile on the handsome lips, and 

a mocking light in those dark syes, whose 
evil glitter was dreaded by friends and 
enemies alike, 


CHAPTER V. 
Witn the advent of Christmas week all the 
ladies of the Castle busied themselves for a 


old-fashioned 
brought into active requisition in assisting, 


for it was soon discovered that her fingers | ever dared hope to be. 
were the nimblest, and her taste was the most 


to be relied upon, while it seemed quite impos- 


sible to tire her, however mach work she might | do you mean 2 
+ Well,” she returned, with a new, and sweet 
Mrs, Charlton rather piqued herself on her | humility. “I know I am rather vain, and 
frivolous. I do think a great deal of my appear- 
good deal, and her husband, asin duty bound, | ance, and I do spend & good deal of money on 
my frocke—while you are 80 clever, and 
that he saw much more of | learned. and you study so much.” 
“ Who says I study so mach?” he asked, 


have to do. 


own taste, s0 she was at the church & 


accompanied her, 
Thus it bh 


Aline than either had bargained for, and it 
was with a curious compound of pleasure and | with a smile, as she paused 
found themselves thrust into 


pain that 
each Gthers i 


much as she could, and he, on his part, made 
no efforts to seek her out ; bat it was quite 
impossible, under the circumstances, for them laboratory!” 
not to be brought into frequent contact, even 


“What a lovely picture Miss Somers 
makes!" said Lady Cecile one morning—she 
and Ronald were indefatigable in their exer. 
tions, and came to the church regularly every 
day. “Do lookat her ! Mrs. Chariton. Would 
not Millais love to paint her?” 

Aline was half way up a ladder, holding a 
long wreath of evergreens, amongst whose 
glossy foliage red berries made a vivid crimson 
glow. 

Her hat was off, and those lovely little rings 
of silken hair rippled round her brow, while 
her dark eyes—rendered yet darker by their 
luxariant curly lashes—glowed like twin stars. 
Bertie drew a quick breath, and turned away 
as he looked at her. 

“I don’t see anything so very beautifal in 
her,” returned Mrs. Chariton, crossly. ‘ She 
is too small and too dark for my taste. 
Besides, she is pale.” 

Adeline, herself, had rather a jhigh colour 
occasionally, but it was rumoured it owed its 
origin rather to rouge than to nature. 
“Too pale!” ted Lady Cecile, 
reproachfally. ‘ How can you say 80 ? It 
is the most lovely, ivory pallor, and a thousand 
times prettier than common-place roses. What 
do you say, Captain Charlton?” 
‘“] agree with you, Lady Cecile,” said Bertie, 
with incautious frankness. 
His wife langhed rather harshly, and shot 
. by no means amiable glance in his direo- 
on. 
‘* Bertie has such strange taste. Healways 
admires the people that I don’t,” she observed, 
and Lady Cecile, as she turned away, 
remarked, sotto voce,— 
“'That’s because you are too jealous to 
admire anybody !"” 
Her engagement with Ronald Galbraith was 
now made pablic, and everyone had offered 
their congratulations except Sydney Berlase 
—who bad gone up to town for two or three 
days on particular business. 
What was the nature of that business he did 
not state, but he had declared his intention of 
being back at the Castle in time for Christmas 


Day. 

During the next few days the greatest 
excitement prevailed with regard to the 
masked ball that was to be given on the night 
after Christmas. 
Boxes and- parcels were arriving from 
London by every train, and no efforts were 
spared to make the affair a brilliant success. 
It was pretty to see Lady Cecile during those 
few days. 

She was gentler, sweeter, more subdued 
than she had been before her engagement, and 
her very beauty seemed to have taken an 
added charm under the magic spell of love. 

“I am so very, very happy,” she said, 
earnestly, to Ronald on Christmas Eve, as they 
stood in the embrasure of the hall window, the 
rich drapery of purple plush curtains falling 
around them, and Coeniing, Dow: from view. 
«J sometimes fear it is a dream, and I shall 
wake up to find it vanished.” 


I, too, am happier than I 


gift to mankin 
“ And you are not dissatisfied with me?" 


“ It is no dream, love,” he replied, tenderly, 
couple of hours a-day in decorating the little | drawing her slender figure closer to him. “It 
charch, and Aline’s services were | is simply an rR of Heaven's greatest 


«« Dissatisfied, darling !’ in surprise. “‘ What 


“Ah, I know you do. Even the servants 
have told my maid about your rooms in the 
As a matter of fact, Aline avoided Bertieas | Tower, and the chemical retort you have there, 
and all the experimentsin chymistry that you 
make. Oh, Ronald, I should so like to see your 


She clasped her bands, and looked up at him 


wintry afternoon light to see that his face 
grew very pale—almost alarmed. 
“Should you, my darling?” he returned, 
after a perceptible pause. ‘So you shall— 
some day.” 
“ Bat why not at once, Ronald? Could we 
not go there this afternoon? There will be 
time before tea.” 
He shook his head. 
“Quite impossible, dear. I shall have to 
make preparations for your visit, before you 
come.” 
‘Bat that is not at all necessary, Ronald. 
I should much prefer seeing the study just as 
it is when you sit there yourself. Oannot 
you manage it?” with the prettiest little air 
of coaxing possible. 
“Not this afternoon. I have to see the 
stewards Hewett at four o’clock—and— 
looking at his watch—“ it is that time now.” 
Lady Cecile ponted. She was not ac- 
customed to having her requests refased, and 
she thought it rather unkind of Ronald. She 
was, in fact, inclined to be a little angry with 
him, especially as he—apparently wishing to 
pat an end to the discussion—a!most imme- 
iately left her to keep his appointment with 
Hewett. 
“T wonder why he doesn’) want me to go 
up there ?” she said to herself, coming out of 
the recess into the firclit hall—which was 
now converted into a very bower of greenory 
with Christmas decorations. “It is strange, 
but certainly, for some reason or other, he 
was put out at my askiog him,” 
She was not quite in her usual spirits dar- 
ing the rest of the evening, and the faintest 
shadow of constraint seemed to have fallen 
between her and her lover. 
He glanced at her rather wistfully once or 
twice, and the old grave look that she had 
managed to banish came back to his face, 
but he made no attempt to come to any ex- 
planation, and Lady Cecile went to bed, won- 
dering if, in their love, had come— 


“ The little rift within the lute, 
That by-and by will make its music mute.” 


The next morning was Christmas Day, and 
as Cecile’s maid drew up her blind a scene of 
wonder!ul loveliness broke on the view. 
Daring most of the night snow had fallen, 
and now the earth lay clothed in a spotless 
garment of dazzling purity, to greet the 
anniversary of her child—God’s birth. 

Cecile no sooner beheld the snow-laien 
branches of the cedar that grew outside her 
room than she sprang out of bed, put on dres- 
sing-gowa and slippers, and then stood in 
front of the window, looking out in speechless 
admiration at the changed landscape. 

Every branch, every twig bore its sparkling 
burden of crystallised whiteness, while the 
panes of glass were frosted over with delicate 
tracery, lovely enough to have been executed 
by fairy fingers. Over all shone a clear, 
cloudless expanse of blue sky, and from afar 
came the soft, sweet chimes of the Christmas 
bells, ringing out their Heavenly mesasage,— 


« Peace on earth, goo!will towards man ! 3 


There was something so impressive in this 
goene that tears involuntarily rushed to Ce- 
cila’s eyes, and all the faint clouds of doubt 
and suspicion of the night before faded like 
mist before sunshine. 

She hurriedly dressed hereelf and wont 
downstairs, looking radiant in a green cloth, 
tailor-made dress, with silver buttons, and 
silver clasps; at her throat she had pinned a 
tiny branch of mistletoe—a daring challenge 
to her lover when he met her ! 

But Ronald was not in the breakfast-room 
when she got down—indeed, it had but one 
occupant, a man who was standing in front of 
the window, and who turned roun sharply as 
she came in. 

It was Sydney Borlase. 

“Tbe very happiest of Christmases to you, 
Lady Cecile!” he exclaimed, coming forward, 








against their own wills. 





as shespoke. There was jus 


+ sufficient of the | and extending his hand, while she, ,very dis- 
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appo'nted, and a little confused, returned his 
greeting much more coldly. 

‘*T had no idea you were at the Castle!” 
she observed, standing before the fire, and 
holding out “her @elicate hands to the blaze. 
* When did you return ?” 

“ By the firet train this morning. I was 
determined to be here for Christmas Day. 
Has anything happened daring my absence?” 

‘*‘ Nothing, exeept ’’—her cheeks grew rosy, 
and her eyes drooped—"' my engagement With 
Mr. Galbraith bas been made public.” 

‘Indeed! ”’ 

There was a slight pause, during which he 
looked at her so fixedly that she became con- 
fused. 

“ You do not attempt to congratulate me, 
Mr. Borlase,” she eaid, presently, with an 
effort at playfalness. 

‘* No,” he replied, gravely. ‘If I told you 
{ wished you happiness I should be.a hypo- 
crite, for I am quite certain that as Mr. Gal- 
braith’'s—wife ’—he hesitated over the word 
—‘* there is very little chance of your attain- 
ing it.” 

Cecile drew up her slim young throat with 
movement fall of hauteur as she turned and 
faced him. 

‘‘Mr. Borlase! Do you know what you are 
saying?” 

“IT know quite well, Lady Cecile. My words 
are grave, but not too grave for the situation. 
Believe me,” he added. very earnestly, ‘ that 
ny interest in your welfare is far too deep for 
me to wilfully trifle with you Whatever 
hopes I might one time have cherished on my 
ewn account have all yielded to friendship, 
pure and simple, and it is as your friend that 
I warn you against Ronald Galbraith.” 

“ Hush!" ehe exclaimed, imperiously. “I 
will not hear a word respecting him. He is 
all that is noble and good, and you ought to 
be aoe for trying to prejudice me against 
him ” 

Borlase looked at her with that strange, 
subduing geze of his, and Cecile began to 
tremble. Avain that eerie feeling came to 
her that this man possessed some magnetic 
power over her destiny. 

“ You skal listen to me,” he said, with quiet 
insistance. ‘* What I have to tell is for your 
good, and after you have heard it, you can 
actas youlike. Fors long time I have had 
suspicions of Ronald Galbraith, but until now 
1 never took the trouble to investigate them, 


* because it was really of very little consequence 


to me whether they were true or not. When, 
however. I saw that you were likely to be- 
come aeffianced to him, I determined to 
make inquiriee—ard I have done so, with 
the result that I declare he has no right to 
ack you or any other woman to be his wife. 
He has a wife already !” 

Cecile repeated the words after him, as if 
she did not comprehend their meaning; then 
she laughed aleud, with scornful incredulity. 

* Ronald married! Nonsense! You do not 
know what yon are saying!” 

‘Yes, I know perfectly well what I am 
saying,” he answered. deliberately, “and I 
will cm the truth of my words. Look at 
this!” 

He drew from his pocket-bcok a printed 
form, and held it for her to see. It was an 
official copy of # certificate of marriage be 
tween Ronald Marmaduke Galbraith and 
Margaretta Visconti, and the date it bore -was 
that of twelve years ago. Of its genuineness 
there could be no doubt. 

‘I got it 1s Somerset House,” went on Bor- 
Jase, in the sameslow, convincing tones, ‘ and 
it you like to send stampa to the amount of 
three chillings and sevenpence, the officials 
there will supply you witha copy. Doubtless 
you wonder how I discovered this? I will tell 
you. When I left the Castle, a few days ago, 
I went to town and sought out a man whom 
I had known years ago as valet to Mr. Ronald 
Gulbraith, and he gave me all the information 
I wanted— but under the seal of secrecy, and 
that seal | put upon you now. He told me 
that twelve years ago Mr. Galbraith was 
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secretly married to \am Itetian ‘woman, much 
below him in. station, but that shortly. alter 
the marriage she developed symptoms of in- 
sanity, whioh obliged him to.confine her. She 
had, however, intervals of..reason, and he was 
afraid to put her in.» madhonse, lest in these 
intervals she.should betray the seoret of their 
connection, 80. he brought -her here, and immured 
her in the Tower 1”’ 

Borlase paused in order to watch the effect 
of these cxtraordinary disclosures on his 
hearer. After leoking.at the certificate, Lady 
Cecile had resumed her .old place in front of 
the fire, where she now stood, holding her 
band before her face\so.as to, hide, its.deadly 
pallor. That she was deeply agitated there 
could be no doubt, but she was-brave enough 
to let no sign of her emotiom to escape her. 
Whatever doubts.of her lover's integrity were 
beginning to aseail her, she did her 6 to 
keep them to herself, 

“I¢ sounds sensational enongh, does it 
not ?"’ went on Borlase, with a bitter sneer, 
finding she cid not speak, ‘‘It one saw such 
a thing in a novel one would be inclined to 
call it far-fetched; bat. believe me, Lady 
Cecile, many things happen in real life that 
are much too sensational to be put in 
and you have not, far to seek. for Mr. Gal. 
braith’s motive in bringing -his wife to the 
Castle, At his brother's death he was left 
guardian of the present Earl, and it was 
expressly stated in the late Earl’s will that he 
should be permitted to ocoupy the Tower 
until his guardiaosbip were over... Now, the 
Tower had acquired an evil reputation for 
being haunted, the walis were thick enough 
to prevent cries being heard, and Mr. Gal- 
braith's supposed chemical studies enabled 
him to go in and out without arousing sus- 
picion. Also, he had the Castle virtually to 
himeelf, for the Countess. took # dislike to it 
when her husband _ died, and this is the first 
time she has visited it «since, 20 you see 
Ronald Galbraith ran little risk of detection." 

Again Borlase paused, but the statuesque 
figure near the mands pier mever moved, 
although the little hand held before the face 
trembled. 

“Lady Cecile,” he continued, “no. doubt 
you are mentally calling me hard names for 
thus unmasking your lover's hypocrisy, but 
by-and-by you will do me the justice to 
believe that all I have done has been actuated 
by the most sincere interest in your happiness, 
You are too dear to mevfor it to be otherwise. 
Ail I have told you is true, and, in order. to 

rove it, you have only to ask Ronald Gal- 
raith who is the woman that is kept locked 
up in the Tower |” 

As he concluded he took Cecile’s left hand, 
which was hanging listlesaly at her side; and 
pressed it to hie lips, and then,. without 
another word, he left the room. 

Five minutes later Galbraith himself en- 
tered, holding in .his hand a small morocco 
case that had just come down from London, 
and that contained adiamond pendant, which 
he intended going as a Christmas present to 
his betrothed. 

His face lighted mp-as he saw her standing 
with ber back towards him, for it was yet 
early, and he had hardly expected to find her 
down. Then, something in her attitude struck 
him as strange, and as he came nearer and 
saw her face he started back in amazement. 

‘Cecile |’’ he cried.‘ Are,you iti?” 

And indeed she looked ill, Every vestige 
of colour had left her cheeks—even -her lips 
were white. and the pretty blue eyes looked 
cold and hard in the morning light, 

“Stay!” she said, motioning him back- 
wards, as he would -haye caressed her. ‘I 
have a question to ask you, and. on its.answer 
feet our future relationship ; to each 
otker.”’ 

He said nothing—as a matter of fact he was 
too goneizaes by her tone and manner to find 
words. 

Could this be the loving, tender Cecile who 
had nestled in. his arms yesterday afternoon 
—this cold, disdainful oreature, with her 


‘with eager, miserable eyes... 


—s 
—S 


marvelloas white beauty and scornful eyes? 
‘He could: hardly bélieve the evidence of his 
senses, and there was keen reproach in hig 
face as he looked at her. 

It may be she felt it was not’ undeserved, 
for her.lips quivered pitifallys. «< .. 

as Gai! she. eee non gene ge her 
voice. . * ve ‘mais} . you~ 
perhaps I acne <A deceived, om cee are, 
after all, the Ronald I loved—noble; trne, and 
generous! I. will not believe anything but 
your own. confession—if you tell me. you are 
innocent I will. believe. it,.t¢hough, all the 
rest of the world may declare .yon :ignilty! 
Ronald,” she came swiftly to his side and 
took his hand while she looked. into his face 
_ Answer me 
truly. Is there a woman in, the. Tower—a 
woman whose name.was Margaretta Visconti, 
but whose name now is. Margaretta Gal. 
braith?” 

At the question he grew pale-as; ahe herself 
was; his eyes fell, he drew and the hand 
she had taken dropped; heavily from her 


grasp. ; 

Surely the answer written on, his. face waa 
—guilt / ; 

“I¢-is true!” Cecile murmured, ina low, 
tense whisper. ‘I see it in. your eyes; you 
make no attempt to deny it!” 

‘* I cannot deny it,’’ he returned, sorrowfally, 
‘But, oh, Cecile, itis notas you, think! My 
dazling, will you not trust. me? Do you not 
love me sufficiently to ‘believe. in, me, in spite 
of circumstances, that are, I confess, terribly 
against me?” 

The agony on his face was equalled by the 
agony in his voice, but to her.it sounded like 
remorse—not innocence, 

How, indeed, could he be innocent, while he 
allowed Borlase’s accusation to pass uncon- 
tradicted ? 

‘* How ia it possible.that I. eanitrust.you?” 
she cried out, clasping her hands against her 
heart, which was beating so violently that it 
seemed as if it must burst all restraint. 
‘There is no-room left for doubt, «If ex- 
planation is possible, why do you not give 
it?” 

‘‘ Becanse I cannot—because Iam withheld 
from doing so. How you became possessed of 
your knowledge I do not actually. know, but I 
can guess—and I say with the: man in the 
parable, ‘An enemy hath done. this!’ "’ 

‘‘Friend.or enemy it matters little,” she 
responded, steadying her voiee by a great 
effort, and drawing off her betrothed ring as 
she spoke. ‘‘ It would be impossible for me to 
marry a man whom I could. not, implicitly 
trast, and so our engagement isat an end!” 

She tendered him. the ring, and, finding he 
did not take it, laid it down on the table, 
which was sparkling with delicate china and 
shining silver ; then, without another word, 
she slowly left the room, while he stood where 
she had left him, gazing after her, mute and 
immovable. 

It seemed to him that the agony of a life- 
time ‘was. condensed in those few minutes, 
while he realised that he bad, indeed, lost her 
for ever. go bea: 

Truly, for at least twopeople im the Castle, 
there was little hope of a happy Obristmas! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen Aline opened her window on Christ- 
mae moneing to feed.the.robins,she bad al- 
ready tamed, she found a.bunch of fresh- 
gathered violets lying on the snowy ledge, and 
& label pinned to. them, wishing her the sea- 
son's greetings. | } 

Who, had,;sent them she readily 
enough, and she was young enough to feel & 
thrill of delight at this evidence of Bertie’s 
thoughtfulness. 

It was pleasant to feel that.there was at 
least.one person in the Castle whohad thought 
of her on this Christmas Day. 





Contrary to her expectations she was not 
permitted to remain in solitary loneliness, 
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for Lady Galbraith insisted that she should 
have her meala with herself andedex guests ; 





and so, for a few hours, the governess 
was permitted a glimpse « brilliant 
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Bertie in very strong terms. 

“So absurd |’ she exclaimed, taking care, 
however, that the Countess did not ov 
her. ‘‘ I never heard of such a thing as allow- 
ing a paid dependant to sit down as an equal 
with us. Idon’t. know what my lady is think- 
ing about;!”’ 

“ Miss Somers is a lady, you must remem- 
ber,” Bertie returned, ‘‘ Her father was a 
clergyman, and her family is as good as the 
Countess’s own.” 

“ Ab, of course you will take her part! No 
donbt it was at your suggestion that Lady 
Galbraith invited her!” sneered his wife, and 
the officer was wise enough to make no retort, 
Contradiction would only have made matters 
worse, 

Mrs. Charlton was destined to be yet further 
annoyed by the governess, for, in the evening, 
Aline was asked to sing, and at once took her 
place at the piano with a simple willingness 
that formed'a pleasing contrast to Adeline’s 
own airs and graces whenever she was asked 
for some music. 

Moreover, in spite of the latter's many 
masters, and carefal training, there could not 
be a doubt that Aline sang infini better. 
Her voice was wonderfully rich ‘aud sympa- 
thetiopand she was as much at home in a 
— operatic aria as in a simple. Scotch 

Altogether, Mrs. Charlton was forced, to 
acknowledge that .the governess’s début. was 
most successful, and, as may -be imagined, 
her feelings towards the young girl were not 
mors. cordial in consequence. 

The .next. morning, greatly to Lady Gal- 
braith’s chagrin, Lady Oecile announced her 
intention of going-home, and, on her hostess 
SSTaISSitay te toes 
she » briefly. that engagement. wi 
Ronald was atan end, 

Surprised asthe Countess was, she was far 
too well-bred to ask the reason of the hepaltipg 
off of the engagement, and Cegile vouchaa 
no farther explanation. 

She was too. sick at, heart to care what le 
said or thought of her, and her one 
20w was to go home,where she would be able 
to brood in pegoe.over her lost happiness. 
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Accordingly, che left the Castle, Ronaid | 
watching her departure from the Tower. If, 
she could have seen his face—anguished, fall | 
of love, as it was—she would surely have turned 
back even then ! | 

But fate beckoned her forward—that immu: , 
table fate which there is no resisting, no, 
appeasing ! 

* * * * + 

Ading Was conscious of a certain amount of , 
6 as she shook open the dress Lady 
fiaad sent her, and prepared to. attire 
beady for the masked ball, 
ahe costume -of, an-Italian , 

bork blue akiet, a black velvet 
is under vest, and a@ 
o88, whigh, was i- 


dark, delioate beauty: 




























uantities of cut flowers, 
their perfome. And then, 
ges ! It seemed to Aline as 
fed every character in history | 
ne € had ever heard or! 
"There was Mpey Qacen of Scots chatting’ 
gaily with Ivanhoe; a Catherice of Raszsia, | 
in imperial robes, holding amiable converse | 
with aTroubadour; kings and peasants,queens | 
and harlequins, red-cross knights and colum- ' 
bines, all mixed up together in brilliant and 
picturesque confusion. 
~ What do you think of this motley 
gathering?” said a voice behind that she; 
recognised ; and, turning round, she saw Cap- | 
tain Charlton in a dress of a Spanish Toréador, | 
but wearing a mask that entirely concealed his | 
features. 

‘“Ié is charming!’ she returned, eathuei. | 
astically. “I never saw. anything like it) 
before, and I feel quite happy in watching it.” | 

“Do you?” he gaid, rather sadly. ‘* You, 
are easily content.” 

‘‘ Yes, for to-night, at any rate. Do you! 
know "—she dropped her voice to & whisper— | 
“I feel strangely joyful this evening; I can’t, 
tell why, and I don’t want to know. why. It! 
is. that sort of happiness which I think the; 
Scotch call ‘fey,’ and it means that some- | 
thing very bad indeed is going to follow.” 

“T hope. not!” he exclaimed, and jast then 
Lady .Galbraith came up, magnificently 
attired as Madame le Pompadour. 

She was the only vy ye to the general 
rule of wearing a,mask, but she said thats her 
duties as hostess would be better performed 
without one. ‘ 

“ Come, come!” she said, gaily, ‘Peasant 
maidens haye no business to idle away their 
time with Torcadors! Come Sir Knight”— 
to @ crusader. who was passing at the time— 
‘will you not chivalrous enough to ask 
this pretty maiden to trip a measure with 
you?” 

The knight needed.no further invitation, and 

Aline was seized,round the waist, anc whisked 
away to the strains of one of Stranss’s waltzes 
—compelled to to many fulsome com- 
pliments, and whispered vows, which, as she 
was masked, only. provoked her laughter. 

Lad egmarerraen Fn Pass taken her ; 
under especial protection, and was @ 
determined. that her .evening should be! 
‘pen , and Aline found herself entering 

ally in 








to the spirit of the thing. and—she wes 
very young, remember!—casting away all 


rayistre 


- t i S t . 
panti- Sic of eels, it seemed to Ads met 


in fromthe conserva | Gens 





thoughts of care, while she enjoyed the sweet- 
ness of the passing moment ! 

Later on in the evening the’ Toreador came 
up to her again, 

*h on not spare me one dance?” he 
nik wit nbs pt 4 Fe ated, without, 
indeed, giving herself a moment's time for 
reflection. 

The band was playing “ Myosotis,” and the 
sweet valse strains rose and fell on the per- 
fumed air, softly. and. plaintively, as sighs 
breathed in a very ecstasy of enjoyment. 

Bertie Charlton was an exeaptionally good 
dgncer, and his co “was light ofa 
ach other to perfection, 
round to the en 




















d, 

; “there is a ig. the 

over there, and we out 
e ’ 


hey were not o y out of the: n of 
pt virtually alone, for. 
Leoross the recess, and them 








“Oh 10 Alin exclaimpd, I.roust take off 
this mask! Tam so bob from dancing,” 

As she did-so the magnlight fell fall 0 
her face—flushed to... \y a raing eel 





' npon her dark eyes, which were brilliant as 


two stars with excitement. She looked won- 
derfully beautiful—so beantifal that Bertie 
felt his pulses beginning to throb with pas- 
sionate admiration, and bis heart beating as 
no woman had ever made it beat before. 

A flower dropped from her corsage, and he 
stooped to pick it, up,. As he did so their 
hands tonched, and the centact, momentary 
as it was, sent. sharp little throbs of. pleasure 
stinging throagh the young man’ veins, while 
the crimson in Aline’s cheeks grew even 
deeper. than before, and she made a half 
movement as if she would nise. 

“Don't go!” he exclaimed,.and: his voice 
was hoarse with excitement, while, as he 
spoke, he:laid his hand with gentle firmness 
on her round; white arm. 

Then a sudden madness feil upon him, and 
he lost control over himself, as he realised the 
truth to which he had hitherto wilfally 
blinded himself. He loved her! Not as a 
friend, not as a sister, but as a man ‘loves the 
one woman whom Destiny has deoreed shall 
be his fate. 

He forgot Adeline, forgot hononr, forgot 
even what was due to the innocence: of: the 
girl at his side;-and, drawing her to him,’ he 
pressed upon her lips a passionate kiss that 
was in itself a revelation. “ My darling! my 
darling!”’ 

In a. moment she had torn heraslf away, 
and stood before him, pale with anger and 
indignation. 

“ How dared you insult me so! How dared 
you—how dared you?” she cried out, with 
vehement wrath, then, not deigning him 
another look, she swept aside the curtains, 
swiftly crossed the hall,and went throngh the 
passage to her own room in the Tower, where 
she paced back warda and forwards in a@ per- 
feot fever of excitement and anger. 

Presently it cooled, and she sat down 
before the table, and leaning her head on her 
folded arms burst into a passion of sobs— 
sobs so violent that they seemed actually to 
rend her delicate frame, 

Brought up in strict seelusion, and faraway 
from al! possible lovers; she was ae innocent 
in @eed and thonght as it was possiblefor a 
girl to be; and that kiss of Bertic’s had called 
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[‘‘ IF THERE IS ANYONE ELSE IN THE TOWER IT I8 SPIRITS, AND PEOPLE DO SAY 


into life a host of unknown feelings whose 
power she only dimly comprehended. 

As a matter of fact, she was angry with 
herself for not being more angry with him, 
but her modesty had received a blow; and, 
more than that, she was deeply grieved and 
disappointed that he should have subjected 
uer to this indignity. 

He who had m her ideal of all that was 
good and noble—whom she had worshipped in 
the innermost shrine of her heart as the man 
out of all the world worthiest of admiration ? 
The disillusion was terrible. 

As for Bertie, he was beside himself with 
disgust for his own behaviour, which he men- 
tally characterized as disgracefal. 

Directly she had gone he awoke to a full 
consciousness of the enormity of his offence, 
and he would have given his right hand to 
recall that last half-hour. 

True, he had yielded to an impulse stronger 
than himself, but there was no excuse to be 
made for him, and the same measure of scorn 
he would have meted out to another man who 
had similarly acted he meted out to himself. 

He remained for some time in the window 
recess, thinking over the position ; then, feel- 
ing too utterly heartsick to return to the 
gaieties of the -room, he went upstairs to 
his own dressing-room. 

As he entered he caught sight of himself in 
a long glass, in the silks and velvet of his 
To or costume, and with an angry ex- 
clamation proceeded to divest himself of the 
ay garments, and put on ordinary evening 

ress 


It seemed such a farce, careering about in 
those ridiculous clothes, like an actor on the 
stage, when he was sick to death of every- 
thing—sick of the light, and colour and bril- 
liance of the society life he was bound to lead, 
and which, like Dead Sea Fruit, tarned tc 
dust and ashes between his teeth. 

Even here he could hear the strains of the 
dance music from below, but they were 





softened and subdued by distance, and eounded 
strangely mournfal and sweet. Bertie, how- 
ever, could think of but one thing~ Aline, 
and the look of outraged indignation 
she had turned upon him as she left him. 
The fact of his love for her he took as a 
matter of course. It was, indeed, so deep- 
rooted and so essentially a portion of his 
being that he knew sathing could make it 
less, although a sense of duty ane keep it 
hidden in his heart until death claimed him 
asitsown, One thing was certain—he must 
go away, so as to be out of the reach of temp- 
tation, and no time must be lost in leaving 
the Castle. 

Bat how to persuade Adeline of the 
necessity of their departure—for of course, 
she must go with him? He pondered for 
some time, then desided that when his 
letters came in the morning he would say 
they had brought him a summons from his 
solicitor, who wished to see him on important 
business, 

The excuse was a weak one, but it was 
the best he could think of, and would 
doubtless achieve its purpose; for after they 
had left the Castle he could tell his wife that 
he was tired of being in the country, and 
could take her for a run over to Paris, where 
the sight of the shops and the boulevards 
would soon distract her attention, and console 
her for leaving Lady Galbraith’s circle. 

If this plan were carried out he would 
have no opportunity for seeing Aline, and 
imploring her pardon for his offence. And 
yet—he could not leave without expressing 
penitence—could not go away and let her 
think that he had wilfully insulted her, after 
professing a friendship whoee sanctity he had 
been the first to invade ! 

No, he must let her know his contrition, 
and the only way of doing this seemed to be 
by means of a letter. Acting on a sudden 
man ge he took up a sheet of note-paper, 
and wrote on it these words,— 


THERE ARE PLENTY ABOUT! ”]} 


“Thardly dare ask your pardon, and yet, 
for the sake of the past, I am emboldened to 
do it. Will you forgive me, and believe how 
sincerely penitent I am—more penitent, 
indeed, than words can express.’ 


‘* Bertie CHARLTON.” 


He put this into an envelope, directed it to 
her, and decided not to entrust it to a servant, 
but to push it underneath her door himself. 
Then it struck him that if Lady Galbraith 
chanced to see him without his masquerade 
attire, she would re h him for absenting 
himeelf from the m at so early an hour. 
A happy idea ocourred to him. With his 
Toreador costume had been sent a large black 
domino, so that if he wanted to thoroughly 
disguise his identity, he might do so by 
donning it over the other. This he put on, 
and then slipping his mask over his face, and 
adding a large black felt hat, he felt he could 
defy detection—even that of his wife. 

On his way downstairs and through the 
hall he met no one, for the cotillon was bein 
danced, and even the servants had slip 
away to see the unusual spectacle, He 
crossed the hall, and tra for the first 
time the long stone passage that led to the 
Tower—and which shut it off so completely 
from the rest of the house; and when he 
came to the door which he knew must give 
access to Aline’s rooms, he came to a pause, 
for it was ajar, and from within the sound of 
a deep, anguished sob fell on his ear. 

“Aline!” he exclaimed, but there was 20 
answer. “Aline!” but still she did not hear 
him, and still those heartbroken sobs con- 

Bertie waited for a minute or two, knowing 
fall well that he was the cause of her sorrow ; 
then he could bear it no longer, but pushed 
the door open and entered the room. 





(To be continued.) 
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NOVELETTE,} 
LORD ELSTRID’S FATE, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*Fair and young, with a winsome grace 
That lies not all in her radiant face, 
In her smiling lips, or downcast eyes, 
And cheeks that flush with a sweet surprise.” 


Ir was May, and the London season was at 
ita height—and a very gay season it was—with 
many attractions and celebrities, and one or 
two new shining lights, and one or two old 
old ones, returned from abroad, 

Among these latter the chiefest, no doubt, 
was Lord Clarence Elstrid, second son of the 
Dake of Vauxhall, a handsome man, with a 
large income, derived from estates left him by 
& maternal aunt, and the not very remote 
prospect of a strawberry-leaf coronet for his 
elder brother. 

The Marquis of Holborn was delicate, and 

rumour said possessed but one lung, so that 
Lord Clarence stood a good chance of coming 
into the title some day, and the Vauxhall 
estates as well, which were not emall, and 
would add considerably to his already ample 
fortune. 
_ He was the happy possessor of a mansion 
in Hyde Park-lane, E'strid House in Kent, a 
shooting box in the Highlands, and a cottage 
ornée situated amid the lovely hills of North 
Devon.; A yacht belonging to him rode at 
anchor in Southampton waters; one of the 
best boxes at Her Majesty's was his; while 
his four-in-hand was the best horsed and the 
best appointed of any seen at the Coaching 
Clab meets. 

Altogether he was a man to be flattered 
and courted, Londonsociety opined, especially 
the feminine portion of it. Accordingly they 
courted him sedulously, without much effect, 








[ON THE TERRACE—A FRUITLESS APPEAL !] 


however, as he seemed determined to remain 
a bachelor, and not inclined to share his 
wealth with any of the titled fair ones who 
smiled on him so sweetly, and mourned him 
so truly when he suddenly left England, and 
remained abroad for four long years. Where 
he was during the greater part of this time no 
one knew. 

At first he had been seen in Venice, gliding 
in a gondola over the waters of the wondrous 
city, that flashed like streets of silver in the 
moonbeams ; then he had disappeared for a 
long period, and the next that was heard of 
him was that he was in New York. 

After a sojourn of some’six or eight months 
there, he went a-fishing in Norway, and took a 
trip to the North Ca after which he 
returned to England, and appeared once more 
in his old familiar haunts; was seen in 
the Park riding, driving, or walking ; could be 
mst on the shady side of Piccadilly about 
noon, or viewed through the windows of 
White's and Boodles, or observed in his box at 
the opera, accompanied by two or three noble 
confréres, while he was no stranger at Hurling- 
ham, or the theatres, or any fashiona’ 
gathering. 

‘** Halloa ! Elstrid!" ejaculated Captain Hol- 
combe Biount, of the Sixty-fifth Hussars, as 
he dropped into his stallat the Haymarket 
one night—the first of a new piece—and recog- 
nised hia neighbour as the long-absent peer. 
** Have you come back ?”’ 

“Yes,” respoaded Lord Clarence, with his 
brilliant, but cold smile. ‘‘ Iam here, once more 
in Old England!” 

‘* How long have you been back ?” 

‘* Exactly a month.” 

“And I had not the slightest idea of it, 
but thought you were still eating cranberries, 
and watching sunrises in Norway!” 

“You see you weré wrong. Bat how is it 
we have not met before?” 

“I've been so hard at work at Aldershot. 


The new chief gives us hardly any leisure or | 








leave—keeps us going from morning until 
night.” 

“ That hardly suits you, Blount.” 

“No it doesn’t suit me at all,” agreed the 
gay Captain; “and so my tenth aunt died 
three days ago, and I have gota week’s 
leave to come up to the funeral, and mourn 
decoroasly.”’ 

‘“* Ha! ha!” laughed his companion. ‘'That’s 
good, considering you have neither uncles nor 
aunts. But you were never at a loss to coin 
an excuse to get off work, and indulge your 
laziness.” 

**Do you blame me for that ?”’ 

“ Hardly.” 

“I think there’s nothing half so delightful 
as to lie in the bottom of a boat, and drift 
with the stream, or to lounge on the grass, 
and listen to the chatter of a pretty girl, or 
bask in the sun, and stare up at the blue 
sky—to be, in fact, absolutely idle.” 

“80 did I once,” said Lord Elstrid, “ but 
after trying the dolce far niente for a year 
or two I got utterly sick and tired of it,” and 
his eyes as he spoke clouded, as though dis- 
agreeable recollections thronged to his mind. 

‘And then you went to the other extreme,” 
smiled Blount. ‘ Shot grislies in the Rocky 
Mountains, camped out in the snow with dirty 
Indians, fished forhours in the N i 
fiords, and tramped through Sweden.” 

“* Yes, I exerted myself a little.” 

‘“ And, after all that change, have returned 
once more to your muttons. In other words, 
have donned swallow tail, and stove-pipes, 
and returned to Piccadilly and the Park!” 

‘Yes. It’s what one is used to, from 
earliest days, and so a fellow isn’t so likely 
to tire of it as one is of new and strange 
things.” 

‘‘ Perhaps. Only that jade ramour declares, 
Clarence, that you tire of everything, espe- 
cially the frail fair ones whom you favour 
with your fickle affections.” 

** Pooh !"’ with a contemptuous little gesture 
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of the hands, ny an added cloud i in his eyes. 
‘* Rumour is a jade. I suppose Iam as con- 
stant as most of my friends,” 

“That's a hit at me,” laughed the volatile 
hussar, ‘‘and I won't deny that I deserve 
it, for Ido like blue eyes one week, and brown 
the next.” 

*‘ And grey the third.” 

‘‘ Jast so. There's one thing you're constant. 
though in, old fellow !"’ 

‘* What's that?" 

Lady Elstrid asked the question carelessly. 

“ Your determination to remain a bachelor,” 

‘** Ah, yee,” while a curious expresaien 
fora moment across his handsome face, “I 
have never yet seen the woman I should) 
care to make Lady Elstrid.” 

‘‘And I suppose you think now you never 1 
will?” suggested his friend. 

“Possibly,” with great none as he 
erranged the gardenia in hig*huttonhole. 

Pa aon all sag B. is “take care, beware,’ 
qunte rom song,’*” 
“ What do you meagy ‘Bionst? 

The peer —— thie 
eagerness, scrutinising 
the while. 


with curious 
s@amepanion closely 


whose-chanms are so 
goes deatmma@tion follows her, and her viotime 
can ‘con he the score. She's a aort of 
women say!” 
“Perhaps they say truly.” 

Perhaps. Women are seldom. charitable 
to one another. But, at any rate, she drawa 
the men after her as naturally as a 
draws iron, and as irresis 
bavoc with her dangerous eyes!” 

‘One to be avoided if she be so dangerons,” 
remarked Lord Clarence, with a slight sneer. 

* Yes. 
avoid her once you have looked into her 
great, clear blue orbs, and listened to her sweet 
voice.” 

“My cear Blount, you are as bad as a 
schoolboy with his first attack ‘of calf-love 
strong upon him! ”’ said his companion, con- 
temptuonely. 

*‘And you wouldn’t wonder, if you saw 
her,”’ replied the Captain. ‘She jast per- 
featly, levely! And, by Joye! there she is!”’ 

‘“Where?"' asked Lord Elevid, interested 
in spite of his affectation of contempt and in- 
difference. 


“There. Just come into the royal box with 





Lady Merrilies and: some others. And see, : 


Slit, how everyone is turning to look. at 
her ” 

The peer was obliged to admit to himself 
that this was trne, 

Though the piece was interesting, and a 
popular and pretty actress was making Jove to 
& good-looking and popnlar actor, nearly every 
pair of eyes in the theatre were fixed.on.a tall, 
gitl, in. snowy dregs. of ,silk and. swansdown, 
Pear ® pale, handsome face, snd .wonderful 

var dark eyes, 


e bad) quite a train of young men,with ; 


her, who: were all struggling and striving to 
gain figs place in attending on her in remov- 
ing the ganzy clond of nen in which her; head 
and face were enveloped, in nelelias doe her fan, 
her bouquet and opera-glasses, and .were 
entirely indifferent to the two elderly ladies 
who accompanied her, and who ook their 
seats in a most unconcerned faghion, as.though 
used,to being neglected whentheiz young com- 
paniom was. present. 

‘““What: do. you think of -her?” asked 
Blount. 


slowly and.coldly ; 
indifference, he was scanning the girl whose 
white face was thrown ont in strong relief, 
cameo-fashion, by the haugings of crimson 
velvet that decorated the box in which she sat, 
with fixed intensity. 

Certainly she was ‘not. one.to be passed over 


lightly; for her features, figure, bearing,,-had a | 


something intangible that attracted attention. 


To begin with, she bad the advantage of © 


youth, her years not numbering a.score; her 





: | Blount, dismally. 
‘‘Sheis very handsome.!”’ returned Elstrid, 
bat, for.all his. apparent | 





skin was peculiarly clear and ‘brilliant, yet 
absolutely colourless; her eyes were of an 
intense blue, fringed by long, black lashes, and 
overarched by brows of the same 


her hair was @ bright chestnut, ‘tie commas : 


was striking -and remarkable ; 


were regular and finel 
upper lip showing b 

modelled chin refinem@ns; om 
lay in the mobility off 


a bewildering mingling - 
melancholy. 

oe moment her lovely 
sparkling with radianc 
it would ~ over, re0 


the next, « 
als ae 


‘“ Tgueam that a newdbeanty bas arisen, {and 


Jy? "gaol Lend Blak, 


of pod 


mutiny ?” 
“The same” 


BS 
: “Not the danghter-of Clith 
distingvishad NE ies # sectors al 
‘ibly ; and doops’ aad. |--weithe 


Only the difficalty i is that you can’t | ‘Talbot was-swelf off, ‘father - ; 
Talbot estates, which had been in his family | 


for generations ! ” 

“ True. Still he speculated, and lost heavily, 
and mortgaged: the’ estate to ‘his cousin; and 
bis wife was and is an extravagant, selfish 
woman, and gratifying her little whims and 
— helped:to sew him up.” 

“  gee.’’ 

‘t Altogether, they haven’t more than four 
hundred a-year, and FPrank’s pay has to be 
helped outiof that.” 

* Frank—who is he?” 

“ Mise Talbot's brother.’ 

‘Ah, yes! I remember there was a boy. 
What is he doing?” 

* He isa lieutenant in the Dampshire.”’ 

“The Dampshire? - Let me see; that is 
_—e regiment, isn’t it?” 

cz es,” 

* Stationed nowatithe Tower. I met him 
porns Arm AZO, and he asked me to mess 

with him:there.” 


“ What.a chance! Lacky fellow!” ex- 


-elaimed Bleunt, enviously. 


“‘ Why 2?” inquired Lord Elstrid, coolly. 
‘*Beeante you will be able to atrike up & 
friendship with Frank Talbot, and be sure. of 
a weloome from the beanty. 

‘*Ia.she partial -to her brother and his 
friends ?’’ : 

‘She adores him ; andanyone he introduces, 
or shows friendship for, finds favour in her 
eyes.”’ 

‘*Lunderstand. Who introduced you?” 

“ Balbot.” 


‘‘Andare you high-in her merpape+ x asked } per 


the peer, cynically. 

‘No; I .wish I were,” sighed poor Bob 
“ Ladmire her from afar- 
off, wisely, for I know how utterly hopeless it 
would be for me to aspire to her hand.” 

“Why? You are well.born, and have a pri- 
vate income besides your pay!” 

‘ Only three hundred a-year ! and -mamma 


» Talbot is looking fora Croasus to wed -beanti- 
: fal. Alicia.” 


oo Mercenary. Eh ? ” 

‘‘ Rather. You see, it’s ‘her only :hope ; for 
if it were not for the substantial help Talbot's 
cousin, Lady Merrilies, gives them they could 


_net go into the.seciety they do, nor wear the 


grard gowns they sport. When the beanty i is 
well-married, and an heiress caught for Frank, 
Mrs. Talbot will be able to manage with a fair 
aa) degree for herself on the four hundred.” 


Is that the mother in red 
a keen look at thé box and 


ecalainaallee in appearance as her 





to be wondered at, 
al noc 

@ when yenng, 

and. would. marr 
it. Her: ole 


Sectioghar folk, and 


educated clever, -_ 
and then, 
ay aise worships i ‘the 





Yes, I suppose-it wouldn't be necessary in 
your case,” 

“I’m nota duke yet,” returned Lord Clar- 
ence, still laughing. 

‘*No, but your position is above suspicion,” 
replied Blount, a tinge of envy in his tone. 

‘* When are you going to ask permission ?”’ 
asked Elstrid, as he lowered his lorgnette. 

“Not yet. There are too many there 
already,’’ with a glance at the box, which was 
thronged with young men. “ Iam not wanted,” 
with a little bitter sigh. 

But as he spoke the curtain fell, and Miss 
Talbot, leaning forward to glance round the 
house, apparently sublimely indifferent to the 
fire of looks and lorgnettes that were directed 
towards her, caught sight of him in the stalls, 
and with a gesture of her white fan seemed to 
order him to come to her. 

* That is an invitation,” said Lord Elstrid. 

One that I i t accept,” declared Blount, 
almost sava 

‘* Why not? m asked the other in surprise. 

“ That fellow Aytonn is there.” 

“Well!” 

“No one has a chance when heis by. She 
favours him.’’ 

“Qh! A catch, eh?” 

“By no means. He's only a gunnery 
lientenant in Her Maienty’s Navy, with very 
little to bless himself with besides. his pay.” 

‘ilest ealecly. cbut dge for 

‘* Not icularly, bua ou.oan judge 

yoursait. "The here he is !’ eating a hardly 
ceptible motion ivenuiie the on in whick 
the lady of his iove sat. 

‘*There he maybe, but how am I to single 
him gut of sucha anes of admirers. I only 
know two—Aytoun and 

‘He's the tall fellow, with the fair beard, 
leaning on the back of her chair, Doesn't his 
attitn e seem to say ‘I’m the man in posses- 
sion.’ Confound the fellow.” 

‘Jealous, eh, Blount? He's a fine man, 
splendidly built... The kind, Ifanoy, women 
generally admire.” 

“He's a childhood’s. playmate, you know, 
and airs that fact for the edification of 
the world in general, and Miss Talbot's 





|admirers in particular. Then he and Frank 
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were at school together, and are hand-and- 
love now.” 
“I see, stands a chance with the young 
lady herself, though not with the dragons,” 


«Well, perhaps you are right, only some- 
times I hae Bog fair Alicia is.ambitious, and 
would dis aiything under a baron for a 
spouse; and then the hussar- got half 


reluctantly, and wended his way to the Royal. 


box, while Lord ‘Clarence Elstrid -watched 


with an eagerness quite foreign to his. usual: 


—_—— 


nitadmirart style. * 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘(Oh f what is our love with its tincture of lust, 
And its pleasures that pain us, and pain that 
endears, 
But joy in an armfal of beautiful dust 
That crumbles, and flies on the wings of the 
years?” 


Miss Taso turned and held out her hand 
to Blount as he: came in, and the other men, 
with the — of Aytoun, stood back a 
little to let new-comer, who had been 
signalled, approach the beauty. 

‘‘ Where have you been all this time ?” she 
asked, with a brilliant smile and an upward 
glance from the deep-frin eyes, that set 
the husear’s pulses throbbing in a-very mad 
fashion. while the gunnery lieutenant scowled 
and looked black. ‘I thought it was your 
‘Fetch,’ as we say in Ireland, when I saw 
you sitting in the stalls at first. On closer 
inspection 7 foun® you were too sabstantial- 
looking for -ghost.’”’ 

‘I've been at Aldershot, hard at work at 
drilla and parades,” replied the young man, 
looking ‘dewn at her. 

“And now‘ you're having a holiday ?” 





Frank; ‘‘and I am sure pretty Miss Deverenx 
is neither the one nor the other.” 

.‘‘ That may be, but. she won't see me to- 
night,” muttered Blonnt. 

“You will come to us, despite everything?” 
murmured Alicia,, who .was cojuette enough 
to enjoy the annoyance,of Aytoun and her 
other admirers, 

‘© Yes,”’ he assented, in low tones, with a 
passiouate look, ‘and in spite of everyihing.’’ 

** Who is that distingnighed looking man to 
whom yon were talking in the stalle?”’ asked 
Mrs. Talbot, who always kept an eye to. the 
main chance, and was. on the look-out.for a 
title for her lovely child. 

* Lord Clarence Elstrid,” returned Blount, 
who knew, her weakness, and hoped, by 
acknowledging to knowing some swells, to 
gain a little. consideration.and kindness, for 
himself, for the d looked coldly on 
him as a detrimental, and he was seldom 
asked to Chelmsford.square. When he did 
get an invitation it came from either Frank 
or Alicia. R 

‘‘Indeed! Whois he? I have not noticed 
him before this season. He is.a very remark- 
able-looking man. So distingué and high- 


cord..of which was only written on his own 
vile heart.?.Of what account if his excesses 
lowered him to the level.of the brates of the 
field? He could ali the same.give her.diamonds, 
and carriages, all those things Mrs. Talbot 
longed to secure for her daughter ! 

It was of small account if the would-be 
bridegroom’s smirched character and shady 
past. made him totally anfitto mate witha 
pure young girl! Men dida’t.look to these 
things, and conveniently forgot those episodes 
of their youth, that told disadvantageously 
for them ; whileClara Talbot, like most modern 
mammas, ready to be. too confiding and 
obligingly shut her eyes to what she was not 
wished to ses, ready. to; sacrifice her poor 
lamb to.the wolf's greedy lust without scruple 
or pity, and congratulate herself with 
snug hypocrisy, when the fatal, knot,was tied, 
and help and release for the victim not 


possible, 

“ May I iatroduce my friend?” asked 
Blount, who was, once more hovering round 
the fair Alicia, 

‘* Which one?” she,asked nonchalantly. 

* Lord Elssrid.” 

‘‘ Yes, L suppose so,” but she glanced at her 





bred.” 
* Yes, 
Captain, who, having no chance of winning 
the fair prize himself, could afford to be 
generous to his friend. ‘Second son of the 
Duke of Vauxhall.” 
‘Ah! not the eldest son?” with eager 


He is thoroughbred," replied the | 


‘ mother half doubtfally as.she,spoke, 
“I is all right,’ murmured the hussar 
‘confidentially. ‘ He’s a son of the Dake of 
| Vauxhall, koows all the. best people, and is 
awfully rich. Lovely house ia Park-lane.’’ 
‘“* What a vara avis /" smiled. the.beauty lan- 
' guidly ; yet there was a gleam inher eye, half 


interest, for she had noticed his lorgnette ' of triumph, half of amazement, “ He only wants 
| levelled at their box ceveral times, as she gave to be very handsome, and be possessed of two 
' more of her attention to the male members of ' or three country-honses, a yacht,.and some 


‘Yes, My tenth aunt has departed this 


life.” 

“Your tenth aunt?” she repeated, a little 
a “'Then—yon ought not to be 

ere.” 

“Ok, don’t you see—don't you under- 
stand?” he laughed, “I never had an aunt, 
only one mst give an excuse to the chief.” 

“ How wicked!” with a pretty demure air 
of being shocked. 

“Then we are all wicked,” put in Aytoun, 
“for all in the service make those sort of 
excuses, more or Tess.’’ 

“ And Captain Blount is one.of the more?” 

“T suppose so. My relatives do die very 
rapidly.” 

“ Halloa! Blount, you up again?” said a 


the andience than she did to the play. 

**No. The Marquis of Holborn is the heir, 
at present?” 

** Why do you say ‘at preeent?’”’ 

‘‘ Because everybody knows he has one foot 


, in the grave,” put in old Lady Merrilies in | 
_ her blant way; “one lung gone, and he,can't , widely different from # woman’s.” 
live long, so Elstrid stands a good chanee of | 


the strawberry leaves and the estates,” 
‘Indeed! An eligible parti,” ;murmured 
Mamma, Talbot in her ladyship’s ear. 
“‘T shonld think so. The bast masch of the 


| Reason, as far as money and position goes. 


! 


cheery voice, and, turning, he saw Frank | 


Talbot. 

“Yes,” he ‘said, returning his friend's 
hearty grip. ‘I’ve escaped once more from 
school,” 

“And mean to have a good time of it?” 

“ tf TI can,” 


another smile, this time a Jittle mocking. 


‘You will come back to Chelmsford-square | 


with us?” 

“TL shall be delighted,” he returned, eagerly, 
while Aytoun and the other men frowned, 
though they too, with few exceptions, were 
going to supper at Lady Merrilies. 

“That is right. We shall welcome you 
Warmly. You are such a stranger.” 

“Do, Miss Talbot,” he returned, pulling a 
long face; ‘*for I have another engagement, 
o shall get-into hot water for not keeping 


“I understand;” laughed Frank. 
Deverenx?” 


Can’t say much for his morals though, and 
I've heard his temper is tremendous.’ 

‘* Those are hardly drawbacks when weighed 
against his advantages,” purred the matron. 


| ** Few men are saints, and as to temper, stub- 


born silence is the best resistance to that, and 
leaving & man to rave at four walls.” 

‘‘ Perhaps. At any rate, he'll do for her, if 
she'll do for him.” 

“She has met with universal admiration 
up to the present,” remarked the. beauty’s 


| mother. 


** True, but those who hang abont. her are 


' mostly detrimentals — younger sons, _men 
; whose income doesn’t reach four figures. 
| That won't do for you, Clara!” 

“We must help you,” said Alicia, with | 


“No, not exactly.” 
‘Look at those round her. now,” nodding 


‘racers to resemble those fairy princes one only 

‘meets with in—novels.” 

| ‘He has all thet, and more besides,” said 
Blount quietly, ‘‘and heis very handsome; 
'go he may turn out to be your fairy prince! ” 

‘Not likely. A man’s idea of beauty is 


‘Possibly. You can judge for yourself, Miss 
, Talbot. He is sitting in the fifth chair of the 
‘second row of the stalls, on the right.of my 
| vacated seat.”’ 

| She looked down, and encountered. Clarence 
Elstrid's steady glance. For a momenta faint 
' rose-tint -tinged her cheeke, and then un- 
'furling the huge white feather fan she held, 
‘commenced swaying it elowly to and fro. 

‘“ Well!” he said, half impatiently. 

‘‘Heis handsome, snd looks well-bred, which 
is what I cannotsay of all the noblemen I have 
seen.” 

‘Tg that all?” 

| ‘“‘ What more did you expect me to.say ?”’ 

| ‘ Most women rave about him.” 

‘IT am not like most women.” 

‘‘No, of course not. You needn’t tell me 
that. Don’t yon think I know? Don't you 
‘think I can see you look like a queen here, 
' among all theother women?” 

‘‘ Really, Captain. Blount, you overwhelm 
‘me,’ and she gave him one of her mocking, 
brilliant smiles, “‘And don’t you think,” she 


| 





her grizzled head, with its flashing diamond | went on, “ that it is likely ‘ the most women’ 
| pins, in the direction of Alicia and her little! you, speak of rave quite as much about 
court of admirers; ‘‘not one we. would let your friend’s money and possessions as they 
have her. Just wasting her time. .She’s an! do about his looks and him?” 

incorrigible coquette, Clara, Ihope she won't! ‘Perhaps you are right,” said the hussar, a 
matry ® man with twopence a year. I hope triflecoldly. “I never looked at it in that 


“Yes, acknowledged the hussar, reluct- , 


antly, adding with some empressement, “I | 


ueried Alicia, with a delight- : 


“ t do 
Monk. pave | highest bidder, no matter what his antece- 


hate heiresses.”” 
“ Do you ? ” 

fol little gir ‘of unbelief. 

not. They love the wealthy.” 


‘‘Mereenary fellows do,” he replied, quickly. , 


“T think meat. wealt ople are purse- 
proud and vulgar.” in Eras ‘£ 
“What ® sweeping assertion,” remarked 


! 


you are, sure of her,” 


‘‘Tam quite sure of her,” returned Clara, | 


with a sort of triumphant wave of the red fan, 
and a gleam in her blue eyes. ‘‘ She will marry 
the right man, when he comes, and Bes 


proposes. 
; I will see to that,” and she looked as though 
‘\ Miss 


ake wonld,. 

Woe to any poor suitor who ,Jost his heart 
to lovely Alicia Talbot. He .would -have no 
more chance of winning her than a camel 
would of going through the eye of a needle. 
Her charms. were to be hawked abont the 
London market of society, and sold to. the 


dents or reputation. They were secondary 


considerations ; the chief thing was the length | 


| of his. purse, What mattered if there were | . 
' blank pages in his diary, dark bours, the re-' him.ten years before, at one or two dinners 


| light.”’ 

“Of course not, But depend upon it I am 
right.”’ 

&. I have no doubt you know best.” 

‘* Very well, then. Go and fetch your friend. 
Oniy—pleage don’t expect me to rave.’’ And 
she lifted her lids, and gave him a long, 
soft look that sent the blood ranning like 
' fire. through hia veins, made him forget his 
recent annoyance, and became once more her 
humble sleve'and devoted admirer, 

For what was the use of trying to resist 
the. wiles of a siren? Seed 

Holcombe was not long fetching his: friend 
from the stalls, and presented him to the two 
old .lJadies first, Lady: Merrilies receiving 
‘him warmly as an old friend. She had met 
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—and Mrs, Talbot smiled most graciously. 
Alicia bowed, and gave him a li 
shy glance from her brilliant eyes, as he took 
the vacant chair beside her,and commenced 
a conversation about the merits of the piece 
being performed. 

‘‘I think it charming!” she declared, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to Aytoun, who, somehow, 
leant on the back of her chair, and whispered 
soft things in her ear. 

‘I suppose you do,” returned Lord Eletrid, 
his light eyes wandering over the ae 
rounded figure on to the charming face, with 
its brilliant sapphire orbs. 

“* Don’t you?” 
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room, at the end of which was a a large 
conservatory, taking into eration 

size of the house ; and this abode of ts and 
flowers was cool and dim, and a little fountain 
jetted up into the air and plashed down 
rousically into a little marble basin, and here 
and there a rare African bird displayed its 
gorgeous plumage, amid the dark green, shiny 

ves. 


It was to this cool and $ retreat that 


with a touch of badinage in her tone and 


manner, 

* Yes, but it is notas a brother I want you 
to think of me. Oh! dear, how I hope all the 
adulation and you receive will not 
spoil you, that I may find you when next we 
sete. FB gre are now, as free in 
thought, a 3S a and un- 
rspotted by the world. I always think 


‘ou, not as I see you now, the fla 
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side, your gloveless hands tanned by the sun. 
rays, your dress damp from contact with the 
dew-wet ground, your eyes shining with fun 
and frolic, the joy of a pure, unfettered soul. 
This is my good-bye, Alicia; dangers and 
death may come nigh both of us before we 


uctive conservatory with her 
serious onli apueaity propees shall Mestah ee 
ous, an ; an e 
would have liked to hear bim say ‘*I love you 
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‘This is your first season in town, Miss 
Talbot, is it not?” he asked, wondering how 
old she was, for her manners were ectly 
self-possessed, with a dash of the coquette ; 
and yet her face was fair and fresh, with 
the ineffable bloom of extreme youth, and he 
knew too much of women not to be perfectly 
well aware that her skin was that ofa woman 
only just from childhood. 

“Yes; this is my first season,” she replied, 
looking at him again, and wondering why his 
face, which was so handsome and aristocratic, 
should yet appear repellent to her, and lacking 
in good expression. ‘I was in the schoolroom 
last year. I am jast eighteen |” 

— ! You have all your life before 
you ” 

“Yes; and no more lessons and gover- 
nesses |" 

‘“« Have you been living in London ?” 

‘* No; at Richmond, and I think we should 
have been there now but for Aunt Agatha’s 
kindness.’’ 

“ You are staying with her, I believe?” re- 
marked the peer, who had made good use of 
his time after Blount left him, and learnt 
something of Alicia Talbot from older ac- 
quaintances in the stalls. 

‘“* Yes ; in Chelmsford-square. She likes to 
have us with her.’’ 

“* Lord Elstrid, I hope you will come and sup 
with us to-night,” interposed Lady Merrilies, 
with unctuous graciousness, as the curtain 
fell at the end of the comedy. “ We expect 
one or two friends,” 

“ It will give me much pleasure to do so,” 
he replied readily, for he wanted to see some- 
thing more of this girl with the brilliant blue 
eyes, and bewitching manners. 

The play was nearly over, and Alicia smiled 
her sweet, dangerous smile, and let Aytoun 
cloak her, and hold her fan, and escort her to 
Lady Merrilies’ brougham, which was waiting ; 
while Blount and the other detrimentals had to 
do the polite to the ancient dame, Mrs. Talbot 
keeping a tight hold of Lord Elstrid’s arm 
lest he should escape her ; and the vacant seat 
in the brougham was offered to him, while 
Frank got a hint that he wasn’t wanted, sc 
went in a hansom with Aytoun. Blount, and 
some of the others, footing it, while they 
smoked their cigars. 


CHAPTER III. 


* My heart is heavy, my heart is sore, 
For the light of the days I shall see no more— 
For the old unrest, the old sweet pain, 
Of the love that may never be mine again. 
Can the future be as the past hath been? 
Or the days to come as the days we've seen ? 
Nay, Hope’s soft whisper is scarce so fair 
As memory’s dream of the things that were.” 


Lavy Merrruies’ house was acharming little 
band-box of an affair, beautifally furnished in 
the best possible taste, and the latest style and 
fashion; for though the owner was antique 
and passée, and fat and frowsy, her dwelling- 
se ne gt ee fair, and modern to the 

degree. There wasa charming dining- 
room, and an equally charming drawing- 





® scene, and giving pain to one whom she had 
always been fond of. Still, of course, she 
must soar at ea prey, wae a beamtty 
marry a gunnery lieutenant with a arly 
three hundred a-year, all told, and no pros- 
pects that she knew of—for Archibald Aytoun 
was not the sort of man to & of his 
monetary affairs to anyone, and would cer- 
tainly not have tried to raise himself in the 
estimation of the woman he loved by such a 
paltry means. §So she had never heard of his 
rich and eccentric aunt’s promise to play the 
part of fairy godmother to him some day, and 
moot him with all her wealth and posses- 
sions. 

The young man’s pulses throbbed madly as 
he stood beside the girl, she toying with the 


meet again ; but, dear, be true yourself and 
your better ee ager ra ba 2 _ 
merce make you falee, You 
rae it endl if you do.” . 

* Oh, ” oried Alicia, distressed, 
“Don't speak like that to me.” 

- for your good, dear,’ he said, 

Vely. 

a“ Yee, but it shows you donbié me.” 

** Not you, Alicia, bat your power to with- 
stand the and specious words and 
promises of others." 

“ We cannot always do what we wish,” she 
~~ wistfully, a dreamy look in the blue 
or 





“ True. I should like to stay in London now, 
and yet I must go. Oh, Alicia ! if I might dare 


scarlet blossoms of a camellia, and patting ' to hope ?—if you would be content with a great 


the floor with her tiny white shoe. Some 


while he saw her a queen of society, courted, 
flattered, followed humbly by men of wealth 
and position, with whom he knew it was hope- 
less to compete. 

She seemed more his, there alone amid the 
palm leaves and flowers, her head near his 
shoulder, her white dress touching his feet, 
her eyes turned on him every now and then 
with a wistfulness in their depths, for 
all their brightness ; the creamy roses at her 
breast giving out a sweet, subtle odour, that 
seemed to give him a delirious sense of de- 
light; and enjoyment of her ce, and 
close proximity, made him hardly know what 
* Ali ay by ne ¢ last, breaking the 

“ Alicia,” he murm a ‘ 
enchanted silence. 

“Yes,” she angwered, looking up at him 
with that slow, sweet smile he loved to see on 
her lips. 

“Do you know this is my last night in 
town?" 

‘Not really, Archie?” the smile fading 
joey her lips, the wistful look in her eyes 


eepening. , 

“ bs I go to-morrow to Plenmouth to join 
m “neg 

z, You did not tell me you had been 
reappointed?” she said, with a little gesture of 
annoyance, 

“*I only heard it three days ago, and you 
have been so surrounded and hedged in by 
admirers that I have hardly had a chance of 
speaking to you.” 

‘“‘ What is the name of the ship?’ she asked, 
passing over his insinuations as to flirtations 
coolly and regally. 

“ The Siren.” 

oe name. 
for long?” 

**No, she is a guard-ship. I shall be with 
her about a year.” 

* And then you will come back?” with a 
half-entreating glance from the great blue 


eyes. 

‘* Perhaps,” he returned guardedly. * It will 
depend upon circumstances. You'll think of 
me sometimes, Alicia ; you won't quite forget 
me?’ he pleaded, leaning forward to meet 
the glance she gave him. 

** Of course I will. Are we not old friends, 
quite like—brother and sister?'’ she replied, 


Are you going to cruise 


love and little wealth—we might be so happy,” 
hope stirred within his breast once more—a | ione 
hope that had died duringt he past few months, 


he cried in an im fashion, as he 
clasped both her little gloveless hands in his. 
“ Dear Archie, I—" she was beginning in a 
bewitching way, her soft eyes full of a tender 
et troubled light, when a step was heard. 
hey started apart. Lord Elstrid appeared 
—<ve palm, holding a roll of music in 
is le 
“ Miss Talbot,” he commenced, in his usual 
suave way, “Lady Merrilies has commis- 
sioned me to ask if you will sing this yy Hi 
‘« What is it?’’ she queried, turning to 
with a brilliant smile, and a flashing of the 
lovely eyes that were so suspiciously bright. 
“© T¢ was not in the Winter,’” he returned, 
with an answering smile, though his cold eyes 
took in the situation at a glance, and he 
mentally ‘‘ confounded |’ the sailor, who was 
coolly monopolising Miss Talbot. 
‘I don’t think I will sing that,” she said, 
slowly, as she 7 oe arene , 
leaved palms, and 8 ou e 
conservatory into the belhiantly lighted draw- 


ing-room, t 

** Why not?” asked Lord Elstrid, keeping 
close at her side, determined to give place to 
no one of the throng of men that 
pressed forward at her entrance, 

** Because I do not like it,” she returned, 

ing at the piano, and standing there 

with one white ion uth @ on it—a slim. 

raceful young an unconscious 

Sie of selbs and hauteur about her that the 

peer noticed and approved of as he scanned 
her narrowly. 

“I don’t know much about musio,” he 
acknowledged, frankly; “but I thought it 
ee ee eee sing it at the 

bert some years ago.” x 

‘Her lovely voice would make anything 
sound well. It is different with her less- 
favoured sister.” e 

“Will you sing something else?" he 
suggested, as Blount strolled up, and began 
turning over the sheets of music. 

“Try this, Miss Talbot!” said the hussar, 
holding a song before her. 

“ Yes, that will do well,” replied the 
girl, a little mocking on her lips, as she 
cast a defiant glance at Aytoun, who 
leanin — — a watching her, 
moodil wing ai moustache. ‘ 

And ‘fen jae down and sang ‘“' Bid me 


and 





good-bye, and go.” 
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Whether she meant it asa final dismissal 
to the unfortunate young sailor or not he 
never really knew, but it seemed to him that 
she did; and the wild, unreasonable hope that 
stirred in his heart since he saw her sweet, 
wistfal, tear-wet eyes in the conservatory 


died as he listened to the rich, ri tones, 
poe gave such point and meaning to the 
words, 


“What a fool I am!” he told himself, 
angrily, as he saw her, with graceful coquet- 
tishness, smiling and answering the flattering 
speeches of a dozen adorers when the song 
was finished. 

She was not for him ! 

*€ As well might he upon the sun 
Enamoured gaze afar. 
And fall like Phzeton, 
Or dream that he could wed a star.” 


* Yes, Iam a fool!” he muttered again ; 
‘and the sooner I go away and get cured of 
my miserable folly the better.” 

Poor Archie! He did not know that the 
folly was incurable—the mischief past mend- 
ing. He had ts her his love, and he could 
not take it back. Let her do what she would, 
trample on his heart as she might, he would 
still love her to the last day of his life with 
all the strength and affection of his honest, 
faithful nature. A more passionate, earthly 
love she might awaken in the breast of some 
other man, never one more steadfast and true 
than that which burned within his own. 

But he would not stay and see her smile on 
these fellows and coquette with them, while 
his heart was aching miserably. So he left 
his d t, and advancing, held out his 
hand, saying quietly,— 

“ Good-night, Miss wee oe 

«“ you going she asked, 
lifting the beautiful eyes to his. 

“Yes, I must go now,’’ he answered, rest- 


y. 

“ And this your last night !’’ she murmured, 
softly, as the men, accérding to custom, fell 
back at Aytoun's approach. 

“Why should I stay?” he asked, bitterly. 
“You don’t want me!” 

“ Archie, don’t be unkind!’ with the most 
innocent air in the world. 

“Good-bye, Alicia!” resolutely turning his 
eyes away so that she might not see the 
beseeching glance, and be fooled again. 

“Good-bye, then, if you will go!” holding 
out her hand; and as he took it he looked at 
her once, and encountered the sweet, dangerous 
smile, the memory of which lingered with him 
rw many and many a weary day and 


“Tt’s really quite too absurd!” broke out 
Mrs. Talbot, impatiently, when the last guest 
departed in the small hours, and the garish 
light of day began to stream in through the 
venetians, and make the light of the candles 
look dim and yellow. 

** What is a ?” asked Alicia, absently, 
ag = oes roses at her breast. 

“ The way in w ou encourage Aytoun’s 
= irascibl 6 De s r 

“T encourage every »” returned her 
daughter, calmly, ‘ by paren 4 directions.” 

“ Not detrimentals,” sharply. 

. Oh, is Archie detrimental? 1 looked on 
him much in the same ¢ as I do upon 
: Ts that all? sold idee, Palbo 

a "said Mrs. Talbot, darting a 
keen look at her. . 

“Of course! What else do you think?” 
= — effrontery. 

“) think, as a great many other do, 
that you have a decided ~ tamed og him, 
and that, if he asked you to him, you 
Would throw yourself away on him, and be 
glad of the chance |" 

“You are wrong, and the other people too ! 
an yay as ” she went on, bitterly, haven't 

your own training, your own 
moulding of my character and ides ? Haven't 
ine instilled into my mind every day of my 

© since I left off pinafores the fact that I 
must have nothing to do with love or happi- | 


ness ?—that I was to look for money and 
position, and throw everything else to the four 
winds?” 

“I've tried to bring you up sensibly, so that 
you might secure a brilliant future.” 

“ Brilliant, but loveless!’’ she murmured, 
sadly, her eyes fall of a melancholy light. 

‘Love is all rubbish, take my word for it! 
It melts after marriage ; and there is as little 
vestige left of it after a few months as there is 


of the snow of last year. Now money, if well] y 


secured, brings pleasure for a lifetime, luxury, 
and comfort. So follow my advice ; leave love 
alone, and look for the more substantial and 
lasting metal.” 

‘“‘I wish I could believe you entirely, mother, 
but I can’t!’’ she said, doubtfully, plucking 
at the roses with nervous fingers till the 
delicate petals rained down on her white gown, 
for her mother’s mercenary ideas jarred on 
the girl's finer feelings sometimes. 

‘You may. I speak from experience,” 
declared Mrs. Talbot, quickly. ‘ Look for a 
title, and diamonds that can’t elude your grasp, 
and not for that will-o’-the- wisp love that flies 
away, and leads you a tantalising, miserable 
chase, once you are fettered to the man you 
a you adore, and who swears he worships 

ou!’ 

° “Eh! what’s—what’s a will-o’-the-wisp?”’ 
asked old Lady Merrilies, who had been nod- 
ding drowsily in an armchair. 

** Love, my dear!” returned the worldly 
Clara, suavely. 

“IT am advising our dear Alicia not to give 
way to a tendresse for any younger son or 
penniless wooer who may have the audacity 
to present himself.” 

‘Why, no, of course not,” declared the an- 
cient dame testily. ‘She hasn’t anyone in 
her mind, has she? ” 

*T hope not,” returned Clara, guardedly. 

** Now, Alicia, do you mean to disappoint 
me after all the trouble I've gone to about 
you?” asked her antique cousin, irritably, 
“for if you do Till wash my hands of you. 
You mustn’t disappoint me, and throwyourself 
away on some -looking beggar. You must 
make a brilliant marriage, one that will make 
a stirin the fashionable world, and all the 
maids and matrons of Belgravia almost die 
with envy!” 

“You need not be afraid,” she said coldly 
as she gathered up her bouquet and gloves, 
and bestowed a perfunctory kiss on each of 
the match makers. “I shallnot throw my- 
self away—I shall not disappoint you.” 

“That is right, my dear!” croaked her 
ladyship, her head in an approvin 
fashion until the diamonds in it flashed an 
— brightly; ‘‘and go to bed now. 

ou’ll not get your beauty sleep to-night, and 
it won't do for you to spoil your complexion. 
Nothing like complexion for a lovely woman; 
Go to bed, go to bed,” and she wa her 
head all the harder as she watched the tall, 
graceful white figure walk the length of the 
room, and disa through the door. 

‘‘ Lord Elstrid admires her,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Talbot five minutes later, when she thought 
her daughter was safely out of earshot. 

‘‘Hamph! He's admired a good many in 
his time, and it’s never come to anything. 
He’s not a marrying man.” 

“But perhaps, my dear Agatha,” suggested 
the younger lady sweetly, ‘with opporta- 
nity and encouragement he might be led to 
; mp Good Satara in such matters 

oes a great deal,” 

‘‘Humph!"’ again ejaculated her ladyship. 
‘‘ There’s been enough of that kind of thing 
brought to bear on him, and it hasn’t 
done any good. He still remains a bachelor.” 

‘* Some entanglement, perhaps.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” granted the other. ‘Isn't a 
saint.” 

‘“‘ He's quite young enough to change his 
mind.” 

‘* He's forty if he’s a day.” 





‘You surprise me,’’ witha disappointed 
look, for she was shrewd enough to know 
that when a man gets to thatage the chances 


are nearly nil of his altering bis condition. ‘‘ He 
looks nearly ten years younger.” . 

“ Hasn't @ conscience, you cee,” with a 
chuckle, ‘‘ so his looks don’t suffer.” _ 

“Of course he’s all right?’’ queried the 
mercenery mamma. ‘If you mean by that is 
he very wealthy, why, yes he is.” 

‘That is what I meant.” 

“T thought so, Clara. You wouldn’t take 
the trouble to inquire into auything else, would 
ou?” 

“Well, no; I don’t think I should,” and 
then both ladies wended their way to the 
upper regions, and retired to roost. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* He meets me in the park, and comes 

At five o’clock to tea, 

And goes to balls, and even drums ! 
And says its all for me. 

And tells the damsels in their teens 
Are roses dipped in dew, 

And looks, and laughs, but what be means 
I wish I knew—i wish I knew.” 


In the next few weeks it seemed that Alicia 
meant to keep her word, and not disappoint 
her mother and cousin, for she resolutely 
snubbed poor Blount and any other detri- 
mental who had the temerity to present 
himeelf, and kept her smiles and words for 
the wealthy one of her acquaintance, re- 
serving the sweetest for Lord Eletrid, who 
hovered about her like a moth round a candle, 
and threatened to singe his wings. 

He walked with her in the park of a morn- 
ing, leant over the railings ing to her when 
Lady Merrilies’ carriage left the long line, 
and drew up at the side; often strolled into 
the house in Chelmeford-square between \four 
and five, and assisted at the afternoon tea, 
which was generally a rendezvous for Alicia’s 
admirers, as they knew they were almost 
always certain of finding her at home at that 
time ; placed his box at the opera at her dis- 
posal whenever she wished to use it, and in- 
variably appeared there himself when she 
honoured hin by using it; drove her and one 
or other of the dragons on his four-in-hand to 
the meets ; danced frequently with her when 
they met at balls, sent her flowers and tickets 
ad lib, and altogether paid her so much atten- 
tion that the high and mighty titled dames 
who had angled for him so hopelessly for 
twenty years to quake, and fear that 
at last he was going to commit himeelf, and 
marry this “‘nobody,” as they termed the 
lovely Miss Talbot. 

Talbot, herself, however, was not 50 
sure about the matter as her fair rivals, and 
wondered, sometimes, if she had been wise in 
refusing SirArthur Chantrey, Tt een af hee 
baronet, who had offered her ‘his hand, heart, 
and fortune; or in snubbing Sir Walter God- 
trey, a recently-created knight, who had made 
a hundred thousand pounds in the city, and 
offered it, and his podgy, middle-aged self for 
the beauty’s acceptance. ( 

Lord Elstrid was devoted up to a certain 

nt, and she knew he admired her greatly ; 
mt he had never said one word that would 
lead her to suppose he meant to marry her. 
He carefully avoided any omer A the holy 
estate, keeping to ities, an no way 
committing Saggy 
So matters went on through the warm June 
days and the early days of July. The moon- 
light féte at the Botanical ens was over, 
the last promenades were announced, the last 
meeting of the Coaching Club to take place in 
a fewdays. All the raceshad been run save 


Goodwood. ; 
Already ultra-fashionable folk were leaving 
town ; on all sides were signs that the season 
was drawing to a close, and yet Lord Elstrid 
had not —— 
‘What holds him back?” Mrs, Talbot 
wondered, as she saw him leaning in lover- 
like fashion over Alicia’s chair ata garden- 





party, his cold eyes alight with something 
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that the astute matron felé sure was love, his 
whole attitude and manner expressing devo. 
tion. ‘* He cares for her, of that I’m certain; 
and yet he don't propose. A screw loose some 
where. I wonder what would make him do 
it ?” and then she turned and bowed graciously 
toa gentleman who was beibg presented to 
herby Frank, 

“ Prince Carlavatti, mother, wishes to be 
introduced to you.”’ 

‘* Grand. homeur,"’ murmured the . Prince, 
bowing gracefally over Mrs. Talbet’s- hand, 

* And my sister,” added Frank, and once 
more the Italian bowed and smiled, and muar- 
mured something in broken English andexcel- 
lent French. 

Alicia looked upismiliagly. She had heard 
of the Prince. He was the last scion of an old 
Roman family, and his sister,’ the Princess 
Maturini, was the greatest and most ‘magnifi- 
cent lady in the city of the Seven Hills. 

The Prince's acquaintance and ‘admiration 
would be a decided advantage and feather in 
her cap ; soshe spoke to him im Frénch, a Jan- 
guage she knew well, and pronounced with a 
pretty accent, keepingup ‘a sprightly conver: 
sation, and ignoring Lord Elstrid for the first 
time since she hadknown him, to his intense 
disgust, for he sat gnawing the ends of his 
moustache, and scowling at the good-looking 
foreigner blankly, to Mrs, Talbot’s intense de- 
light, whowaw her way to making him pro- 
pose; and.when they rose to leave she gave 
Carlavatti‘a pressing invitation to Chelms- 
ford-square, which was rapturously accepted, 
the volatile Roman having lost his heart after 
the first glance.atthe English girl's beauty. 

Daring. the next few days: he haunted her 
like a shadow, overwhelmed her with bouquets, 
bonbons; and sach-like trifles, and showed 
plainly by every look, word, and gesture that 
he meant to propose, and was in deadly 
earnest, 

“I hate. Italians !”’ said Lord Elstrid, with 
concentrated energy. 

“Do you? Why?" asked Alicia, with the 
most.innocent air in the world. 

They were sitting just.outside. a e 
marquee. erected on Tower Hill—jast. outside 
the officers’ quarters, 

_Frank’s regiment, the Dampshire, were 
giving an afternoon party at the Tower. 
Dancing was going on in the mess-room, and, 
owing to want of space, their guests being 
numerous, & large tent had been. put up out- 
= ae eeeehene- 5 pla 

regimental band was playing ‘* Queen of 
my Heart,” the officers and their gnests were 
whirling round to the pretty tune, or strolling 
about under. the.grim walls of the old fortress, 
or.partaking of the. dainty refreshments pro- 
v ; and while Mies Talbot sat toying with 
an ice, Prince Carvalatti-stood a little way. off, 
looking at-her with all his heart in his dark, 


southern eyes. 

“ Why ?.”’ she repeated. 

“They are such fools!” he replied, with 
uncommon irritation, for he generally had 
weet of self-control, and did not show what 

6 feat. 

_ “Are they ?” she said, anda little mocking, 
inscratable smile played about the red lips. 

_ “ Yes, fools witha strong dash of thedemon 
in them! Then they are so revengefal, never 
forget an injury, and. so impetuous, so fickle, 
so unstable, so e 

‘* Everything that is horrible!” she put in 
quietly. 

“Do. you think so?” he queried quickly, 
glancing at her eagerly. 

‘Qh, no! I rather like thom, what little I 
know of them. But.my acquaintance with 
the race is a rather limited one, which, how. 
ever, I should like; to improve,’’ witk a, little 
mischievous glance at him. 

“There ,is your opportunity!” with a 
scarcely perceptible glance at the Prince. 

* Yes, amd I shall take it!” she deolarad, a 
trifle defiantly. 

“Mies Talbot,’ said Clarence,. seriously, 
“do you really mean that you will encourage 
Prince Carvalatti’s attentions ?” 





1 7 Why not?” with another mocking 
smile, 

* He isnot an Englishman.” 

“ You say that ag though it was a dreadful 
crime to be anything but a trne-born Briton.”’ 

“ T certainly think it better for a woman to 
marry oue of her own nationality.” 

‘Really ?” with a pretty gesture of disdain 
at his advice, 

“ A foreigner’s taste is so different to ours ; 
and in vlose companionship that kind of thing 
is sure to lead to quarrels and divisions. Love 
is far more likély to last between two people 
of the sate nation, whose habits, tastes, &c., 
coincide,”’ 

**Love!” she retorted, with a mockiag 
laugh. “That is a kind of thing that does 
not exist now, It is a fallacy, and’only exists 
in yellow backed novels!” 

“Ts that really what’ you{think?,”’ ‘he in- 
quired, gravely. 

“ Of course it is!" 

“Oh, Alicia! I hoped——” he began, bat 
she interrapted with,— 

“Your own. knowledge of Italians seems 
so great that it would almost warrant the 
supposition you had been married to‘one. You 
speak as though from experience.” 

At this speech he turned deathly pale, and 
the words on his lips died away ; and, without 
saying anything in protest she lat the Prince, 
who advanced then, lead her off to inspect the 
White Tower, and other points-of interest. 

For fully a week after that Lord Hlstrid 
avoided the places where he was likely to see 
Miss Talbot, At the end* of that time they 
met again—at Mrs. Delmars. 

The lights were shining’ gaily on the flowers 
and draperies of the ng little room, 
sparkling on the gems that adorned fair arms 
and throats, and_making beautiful eyes more 

brilliant. 

There were many pretty women 
the gay little hostess had exerte 
make this 
racers ; but they were all eclipsed by Miss 

‘a 
Pe - looked ahee Soane queen sews 

er. trailing w draperies, - 
ened rather than dominated her pallor, which 
was éxtreme that night; yet Clarence Bistrid 
thought he had never seen her look'so lovely. 
There was a sweet wistfulness in her beantifal 
eyes, a melancholy expression on the perfect 
ips, that added yet another charm to the 
ensnaring face. 

‘*How lovely she is!’ he murmured, 
* After all, I’ve been’a fool to keep away. Why 
should I let anything come:besween? She is 
mine.for the asking. Bat! for my past vacil- 
lations. Iam determined now,” and with a 
geptare that had something of desperation in 

t, he advanced tothe group, of which Miss 
‘Palbot was the centre, 

‘‘May I have some dances, or am I too 
late?” he asked, a little’ eagerly. 

‘I have two left,” returned the girl’ with 
charming nonchalance, as she held out her 
programme, 

“May I have both?” he queried, ae he took 
it from her hand. 

“Tf you wish it,” she replied, giving him 
one glance from her dangerous eyes, and then 
continuing her conversation with Prince Car- 
valatti, who stood at her side, and was privi- 
leged to hold the huge bouquet of white roses 
which he had sent her. 

Elstrid was not favoured with another 
glance, She deigned not to look at him when 
he rétarned the card, and as hia dances were 
towards the end, he had the pleasureof watch- 
ing her nearly. the whole evening dancing with 
the Prince. 

“I won't stand it,” he mnttered angrily, 
and them laughed at his own folly. “I haven't 
the right to mind, bat by Jove I'll have’ it 
before to-night is out, or never see her again.” 

‘s What lovely roses, Miss Talbot!” he 
remarked half-an-hour later, ashe’ stood out 
on the flower-wreathed balcony with her, 
which overhung the Thames—old Father 
Thames—that looked quite romantic with the 


resent, for 
herself to 


last expiring effort of the ‘season had, batpes 


moonbeams silvering its placid surface, 
pre a thousand gem-like flashes in each 

pple. 
“Yes, they deserve your praise, I think I 
have never seen more perfeot ones,”’ 
‘May ‘I ask who sent them ? * 
“Oh, yes! Prince Oarvalatti.” 
“Indeed!” with evident annoyance. 
‘* They come from the garden of his villa 
near Rome,” 
“Ab!” 
Elstrid’s face grew curiously white at her 
words, she thought; or wae it her fancy, and 
only the effect of the chill moonbeams ? 
‘“ You have evidently been improving your 
acquaintance with the Roman race;’’ he said, 
in low tones. ; 
* Yes, and I think they are charming.” 
“‘ You différ from me, then !”’ 
‘“* Possibly,” witha careless gesture of the 
little white-gloved hands. 
“They are full of wit and esprit, courtly, 
and refined—at least he is.’’ 
“ The Princeds lucky to have such an advo- 
cate as yourself.”’ 
“Oh, - you. think, so!” with elaborate 
indifference, 

“TI do... I:shonld feel. very happy if I 
thought you would speak as. well me to 


‘‘How do.you know I would not?” she 
said ;suddenly, a softening th her. tone and 
manner, 

‘*T don't know,” he returned, “ but I would 
give.a great deal to think you speak of me as 
you have-of him.” 

‘‘] might say even more,” she smiled, 
flashing one of those brilliant glances at him 
that men found so irresistible. . 

“ Misa, Talbot, Alicia,” he cried eagerly, 
“do you mean-——?” 

‘*T mean nothing,” she interrupted eeolly. 
“T never do, you know —_ now [I think we 

ce.”’ 


“I beg, Tentreat you torstay and, listen to 
me. I have been so uncertain of your feelings 
towards me. You have. so many: admirers 
that I have not dared to speak. before... Do 
listen. to me now!” 

Witha gesture of assent; the girl turned, 
and, leaning on the’ railing,of the,;baleony, 
looked out over the, river, waiting to hear 
what he would say next; for though-she did 
not love thie man’ at her side, it was pleasing 
to her vanity, that he should woo and-plead 
thus humbly, 

“From the first moment I saw you! felt 
you were the‘only woman I should ever care 
to make my wife!”’ 

At these wordsvher ‘heart gavea great and 
exultant leap, and: then the»next moment 
almost’ ceased to throb:as she thought that 
this was the first link in. the/chain that would 
bind her to Lord Elstrid; and ‘her for 
ever from Aytoun. She heard his next words 
but faintly. 4 

‘Of course there is a great disparity in our 
years, but a man is only as old as he feels, 
and with you by my side I shall feel very 
young, and I love you, Alicia, I may'call you 
that?” 


** Yes,” she assented. 

“TI love you better, I think; than most of 
the admirers who surround you. If you will 
accept me for your husband it’ will be my 
earnest endeavours to make your ‘life happy, 
saa t, Snekagrnapteacamm x Alleles aid 00 

it ha me, icia, will yo 
be my wife?” He caught her hands io his 85 
he asked’ this momentons question, and made 
her tarw‘a little towards him. K 

“You naet Jat Elstrid,” a — 
slowly, an + showing any 
joy or exultation that would ‘have been only 
nat under ‘the circtimstances, 
do not believe in love.” : : ; 

‘Believe in mine?’ he cried, quickly. “It 
is all IT ask.” . 

‘\'You will be content without love on @y 
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side?” looking at him, incredulity on every 
line of her beautifal face. 

«J shall hope that it will come hereafter,” 
he returned, cheerfully. 

«“ And if—it never should ?” 

“Then I will be content without it—con- 
tent with what you choose to give me,” he 
declared, for he was intoxicated by the spell 
of her présence, the magio of her rare beauty, 
ready to win her, an any cost, any risk, even 
future suffering and pain. 

“J esteem and like you, but I doubt if I 
shall ever love. Do you know I do not think 
I am capable of it.” 

“Perhaps because you inspire so much in 
others.” 

“Perhaps,” dreamily gazing at the moonlit 
waters that rippled on down to the sea where 
her sailor lover was. 

“You have not answered me?’ pressing 
the hands ‘he held tenderly. 

“ Answéréd what?’ awakiog with a start 
from her dream of the absent one. 

“My question, Will you be my wife?” 

“Tf you wish it, Lord Histrid;” raising the 
great deep blue eyes to his, but there was no 
elation in them—only a wistful melancholy. 

“ My darling !’’ he exclaimed, passionately, 
drawing her towards him and kissing her lips, 
and in his Own ardour and eagerness he did 
not notice that they were cold and unrespon- 
sive ad & Statue- 








CHAPTER V. 


‘‘ Where when the gods are cruel, 
Do-they go for torture? Where 
Plant.thorns, set pain like a jewel ? 
Ah ! not in the flesh—not there. 
The racks of earth, and the rods 
Are as-weak as the foam.on the sands. 
In the heart. is a prey for gods, 
Who: crucify hearts, not hands,” 
Tu annouticement of Lord Elstrid’s engage- 
ment ran like wild-fire through the town, 
He ‘was a manso well known by reason of 


his wealth, and fickleness, andlong adherence | had 


to bachelorhood, she was so beautiful and so 
young, What’ wonder that what members of 
the world of fashion that remained in London, 
tired and jadéd’ as'they were after the round 
of pleasures op het gone through during the 
season, shotild have seized-on'this piece of 
news eagerly, and canvassed it de haut en 
comble? 

To some it brought the reverse of pleasant 
feelings, and Captain Holcombe Blount was 
one of those, and Prince Larigi Carvalatti 
another. 

Here the first had loved hopelessly, and 
knew it was hopeless. “Névertheless, he ex- 
perienced a sharp pang when “he heard she 
was engaged, and knew she was lost to him 
for ever. The Prince had not loved hopelessly, 
80 the blow to him was all the harder to bear. 
Besides, he had réeeived a certain amount of 
encouragethent, or he fancied he had; and 
altogether he was extremely disvonsolate and 





and stifle it as she would, and struggle with 
it as she did, the old love rose in her breast, 
triumphant in the still watches of the night, 
and told her she was wrong to barter her 
mere and loveliness for gold and a coronet ; 

ut with the first beams of morning she would 
firmly banish any qualms or misgivings, and 
bravely face the future she had accepted for 
herself, 

‘‘T hope, mother, this marriage is all right 
for Alicia,” observed Frank, anxiously, some 
ten days before the happy event was to take 


place. 

“All right ! Of course it is,” she snapped! 
angrily. ‘Why on earth shouldn’t it be?” 

“ There is a great disparity in their ages,” 

“Pooh! that’s nothing. He doesn’t look 
more than one or two-and-thirty.”’ 

“Possibly. Still the fact remains that he’ 
is twenty-two years older than his intended 
bride, and-I think it too much.” 

‘*Oh, rabbish! Heaps’of girls of seventeen 
or eighteen marry real old fogiés sixty or 
seventy, with bald heads and palsied limbs.” 

“I know they do, and it is extremely dis- 
gusting’; but I don’t see that that is any reason 
why Alicia should do likewise.” 

‘« Frank, I never before thought you were 
a fool,’ remarked Mrs. Talbot, looking at him 
with an mie ro of disgust on her face. 

« And I hope I’m not one, mother,” replied 
the young man. “I otily have my sister's 
interest’ at heart, and marriage is such a 
serious matter, so irrevocable a step, that it 
ought to be seriously considered.” 

“And has not this been seriously consi- 
dered?" she cried, with a fresh accession of 
annoyance, “Has he not wealth, position, 
good looks, everything’ woman could desire? 
And then he may become Dake of Vauxhall, 
some day!” 

“ All that I admit, mother,’’ said the young 
fellow. ‘‘ But I have heard some rather queer 
tales about him. Is he a‘good man?” 

*« No worse than his fellows,” she returned, 
quickly. ‘And, of course, at his\age he has 


, sown his wild oate; thatis to say, if he ever 


i 
' 


disgusted, and still hovered about his fair | 
inamorata, like some of the other lucklesssinged — 
' gaw his lordship waiting for them on his four- 

in-hand, on which they sped along swiftly 


moths, who had not strength of mind to tear 
themselves away from the vicinity of the 
goddess they adored. 

The wedding was to be early in August, 
Lord Eistrid not wishing to delay his happi. 


| through the pretty Keritish scene 


hess one hour longer than necessary. Sooner it | 
corld not be, as settlements had to be drawn | 
up, gowns chosen and made, a huge wedding — 
cake manufacttired, and minor @etaile attended 
to. The péer was most liberal to his bride. | 


elect in every way; and ‘though she did not 
love him, Alicia could not but feel gratefal for 


all the honour and deferenes he showed, and | 


the evident faith he had in her. 

Bat for that little tugging at her heart- 
strings whenever she thought of poor Archie 
she might have bed happy during those hot 
summer ‘days, when the preparations for the 


' four men-servants attended, they 


{ 
luxury and comfort money could “Or 
with ite 


” 
* I believe there is no. ddubé about that, 

‘* Hash!” whispered his mother, as the'soft 
frou-frou of a dress on’ the stairs was heard. 
‘Here comes Alicia. In any case mutters 
have gone too far. We cotld not go back now, 
and it is useless saying things to her that she 
will scarcely understand.” _ 

“Of course not,” agreed Frank, with a sigh, 
and then he got up and welcomed his sister 
warmly, telling her she looked more lovely 
than ever. 

Which, perhaps; was a fact, for Clareace 
lavished presents on her’; and her costume of 
white, as usual, was a marvel of dressmaking, 
and the big, white hat, with its load offdroop- 
ing, snowy plumer, was a becoming frame for 
the beautiful face. 

They were all going to Elstrid House to pay 
their first visit, to see if they approved of cer- 
tain alterations that had been mae. 

After a ran of an hour and a-half they 
alighted ata little country'station, where they 


, and then 
through the park that lay around his place. 

It was a fine old Elizabethan house, with 
thick walls, many-paned windows, quaint 
corridors, and a profusion of beautifol oak 
carvings. 

After a lunch, at which, to Mrs. Talbot's 
secret delight and satisfaction; no less than 
went over 
the house ; visited Alicia’s suite of rooms that 
had recently ‘been done up with pale blue satin 
hangings, and which’ were ‘replete with every 


ingenuity devise; saw the library, rare 
and po is tomes’; the’drawing-room, with 
its magnificence of white velvet and‘gold ; her 


Tre cing pete truttte? on, anda brilliant and  bondoir, which was‘a bewildering mass of 
| gobelin blue plush; filmy lace, and costly nick. 


splendid future seemed to lay before her. 
But there was that crumple in her rose-leaf ; 


nacks ; and finally went to the great picture- ! 





gallery, with its row of huge windows of beau- 
tifal stained glass, that threw a somewhat 
obscure light on the Elstrid portraits. The 
were many in number, and finely executed, 
and their owner had something to’say about 
each one. 

As he stood before the last, which repre- 
sented the fall-length figure of a cavalier of 
Charles the Second’s time, the sun, which 
had been obscured behind a cloud, burst 
forth, and shone through the stained glass of 
the ‘windows. 

“That is the portrait of my namesake, 
Lord Clarence, whom’I am suppoeed to re- 
sémble. He was very handsome, but very 
unfortunate.” 

“In what way?” asked Mrs. Talbot, with 
an air of the deepest interest. 

“He was deeply in love with a beautifal 
girl, the dauzhter of*a city merchant, and 
proposed for her. Her father, dazzled by the 

ospect of such an alliance for his daughter, 

orced hér fo marry him, though he knew she 
loved one of .his-apprentices, and on the night 
of the wedding she stabbed him in the breast, 
andafterward paid the penalty for her crime 
at Tyburn.” 

‘What a horrible story!" exclaimed 
Alicia, turning from her contemplation of the 
fatare, and looking at her betrothed. 

As she did so she started violently, for a 
blood-red stain wasthrown on his brow and 
breast from the windows. through which the 
sun was: streaming brightly, and his face 
looked.so pale by contrast that he might easily 
have been mistaken for the murdered man. 

“Come away, Clarence! ’’ said the girl, with 
a little nervous laugh, slipping her hand 
through his arm, and drawing him back. 
‘Your gruesome stories have made me feel 
blue;” and then they all went out from the 
great dim gallery into the glow{and brilliance 
of thesummer day to see the lovely gardens, 
with their collection of rare and gorgeous 
bloo ms. 

Here Frank managed to get hia, sister away 
from the others,-and, leading her to a secluded 
path in the rose-garden, there’ asked her the 
question which had troubled. his, mind ever 
since he heard of the engagement. 

“ Alidia,’” he began, somewhat abruptly, 
* do you love'tiie man youare going to marry 
on Wednesday next ?”’ 

“My dear Frank,’ she replicd, quickly, 
while fors moment. slight colour ‘suffused 
her cheeks, ‘‘ what an extraordinary: question 
to ask me!” 

“ I don't:see that it is, dear, He is much 
older than you are, and I know mother is 
somewhat ambitious.” 

+ And so amo ll” said bis -sister, with a 
laugh that was somewhat forced. 

*“ You mean that ‘you would 'préfér marrying 
Lord Elstrid and his ‘possessions without 
love rather than a poor man with it.” 

“Tt seems so,” she answered, a little 
évacively. 

“ Then you mean to tell me'you do not love 

? ” 


“My Gear boy, love is a thing of the past 
nowan’ old-fashioned sentiment, in which 
we young folk of thepresent day are not foolish 
efiough to realise, and which makéa: little 
difference: in one’s condition » year after 
matriage.” 


“That is mother's teaching !’’ he said, 


moodily. 

Perhaps |’ she returned, with an affecta- 
tidn of airy indifference.” ‘Of course’I like 
Clarence and esteem him, and I think we shall 
get on very well ‘together."’ 

“T hope so. However, I don't think it 
does to. hurry headlong into matrimony with- 
‘out due ephelderation: for,if we do, we find out 
when ‘it is too late that we have mate a mie- 
take, and then répent, and remorse haunt us 
through life. If people had more thought, 
more pity for themeclvés, they would not 
load their lives ‘with a grief—a wretchedness 
—from which death alone can release them. 
For it is misery, believe me, Alicia, when a 
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woman gives her hand to one man, and her 
heart to another.” 

“I think you are right, Frank,” she said, 
gently, the old wistfal look deepening in her 
eyes; “but some women cannot choose 
the life they wish, and must ‘dree their 
weird !’” 

And then she turned away from him and 
went back to Lord Elstrid and her mother. 
But for the rest of the day she was sad and 
silent, for there was a + pain at her heart, 
a sense of loss for whioh she new there would 
be no anodyne in her new life. 

She was so listless that, when they got to 
Chelmsford-square, she did not want to see 
the lady’s-maid, who had been recommended 
by her Grace of Delmarr, who was waiting to 
see her, and brig the reputation of “ee 
very ekilful at dressmaking, millinery, hair- 
dressing, &c. ; but she yielded to her mother’s 
importunities, and went with her to the 
morning-room, where the woman was waiting. 

She rose as the ladies entered, making a 

obeisance. 

** You have come from the Duchess of Del- 
marr, I believe?" began Alicia. 

“Yes, miladi,”’ returned the woman, throw- 
ing back her veil and disclosing her face, 
which at once riveted the attention of both 
Mrs. Talbot and her daughter, for it was 
frightfally seamed and scarred from small. 


pox. 

Her fi was tall and commanding, and 
beau Y proportioned; her hair was of a 
curious blanched.looking yellow tint, and 
contrasted strangely with her great, big black 
eyes, in whose dusky depths burned the sombre 
light so often seen in Southern orbs. That 
she must have been nf handsome was 
evident, but her looks suffered terribly 
from the fell disease with which she had been 
attacked. 

** How long were you with her?” inquired 
Mrs. Talbot. 

‘* Seexe munts,"” she replied ; ‘and I leeve 
only becasse she makes de ritoum d’Itali, and 
I weel not go back.” 

‘‘T see you wish to remain in England ?”’ 

* Si, miladi,” 

*' And your name?” 

“ Lucia Mavratti,” returned the lady’s- 
maid, her great eyes fixed on Alicia's face, for 
the bride-elect was staring dreamily out of 
the window, her thoughts far away. 

“ And now as to your capabilities, &o.?” 

And then followed a string of questions, all 
of which the Italian answered in a satis- 
factory manner, and when she rese to go she 
was engaged as maid to the fature Lady 
Elstrid. 

‘I don’t like that woman, mother,” said 
Alicia, with a little shiver of horror, as the 
door closed on her. 

“She isn’t very nice to look at, but she 
seems to understand ber business thoroughly, 
and that is a great thing, you know, my 
“‘There’s something uncanny about her. 
Her eyes look quite wild.” 

“Pooh! rubbish! You're fanciful to-day. 
It will be a great thing for you to have a 
woman from the service of her Grace of 
Delmarr,” and so on and so on; and Alicia’s 
scruples about the woman were silenced, and 
she let her mother that matter, as she 
did every other conn with the wedding. 
The day came at last, bright, hot, sunny 
and beautifal, with a gentle breeze to tem 
the warmth of King Sol; and the crowd at 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, was dense, for 
many fashionables returned to town to be 
— at the ceremony, and more than one 

ucal head was to be seen in the group about 
the altar, 

A subdued murmur of admiration followed 
the bride as she went down the aisle, i 
on her brother’s arm, her trailing silken robes 
billowing out behind her, the lovely lace veil 
fastened to the graceful head by sprays of 
orange blossoms and diamond stars that 
matched the splendid necklet she wore, Lord 
Elstrid’s gifts, 





ee 


Her bouquet was a marvel of lovely 
blossoms. She had never looked more beauti- 
ful, and she quite eclipsed the six well-born 
and well-favoured damsels who supported her 
at the altar. 

What if she were pale? Well, brides ought 
to be, and her pallor was very becoming, and 
her downcast lids showed off the jetty e8 
to advantage. 

It was a proud moment for Mrs. Talbot as 
she looked round the church, and saw that 
the larger half of the guests who were to 
honour Chelmsford-square with their pre. 
sence a little later on had a handle to their 
names, and were of the créme de la créme of 


society. 

The breakfast, a triumph of confeotionery 
art, and the wedding-cake a marvel! It was 
cut with the sword that Lord Elstrid had 
worn when in the Life Guards, and carved 


oS tier the 

that operation the bride changed her 
dress, adieus were made, and she set off amid 
a shower of rice and satin slippers with her 
husband, en route for his cottage ornée in 
North Devon. 

Thank Heaven!’’ muttered Mrs. Talbot 
fervently with a sigh of relief, as the carriage 
drove off. 

“ Lucky girl!” mumbled Lady :Merrilies, 
wagging her head with delight ; and then they 
went back with their guests, and chattered 
and talked in high glee, unconscious of the 
dark cloud that hovered over them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


**So softly blew the night breeze, 
From off the sea—from off the sea ; 
I thought that it was wafting 
My love to me—my love to me.” 


Tae servants had left town early, co all was 
in readiness for the bride and bridegroom 
when they arrived at the Cottage, and a 

ittle dinner ready for them. 

After they had discussed it Lord Elstrid 
rose, and, lighting a cigar, said,— 

we ay te give Millar (the steward at 
Elstrid ) some necessary orders this 
morning, dearest, so I am going to write now. 
I know you don’t like smoke, so I won’t ask 
you to come with me. I shan’t belong. Will 

ou excuse me?" with a proud, fond look at 
is lovely wife. 

‘Oh, yes, Clarence,’’ she answered, with a 
rather unflastering réadiness, ‘don’t study 
me. I shall go into the garden, ard look at 
those lovely flowers.” 

“ Very well, darling; only have a wrap.” 

‘** Yea, I will tell Lucia to get me one,” and 
she moved towards the door. 

“ Alicia,” he said, with a passionate ring in 
his clear tones, ‘do you know you haven't yet 
kissed me once of your own accord?” 

For a moment she hesitated, and then seeing 
the pleading look in his eyes she went to him, 
— putting her arms round his throat kissed 


. A 

In after years she was glad to think she had 
yielded so readily to request, and that 
none of the shri and repugnance in her 
heart were visible in manner. 

After throwing a fleecy shawl over her 
——- she step hag the garden, Mor 
was only separa m the public 
a light iron railing, and to ae the 
— and scenery which was worthy of 
notice. 

The Cottage was situated in a lovely valley, 
ly ele 2 ones oe ee le 
rising higher and higher, the vari ‘oliage 
making them most picturesque; at her feet 
a a ny Lasge oe stream, while a and 

wers in grea ‘asion grew on its banks. 

A rustic bri aa it a little lower 
down, and crossing this, attracted by the 
loneliness of the scene, she left the len and 
went on down the valley, watching the glimpse 
of blue ocean, which the newly-risen moon 
silvered with its beams. 





She hardly knew how long she stood there 
watching the restless waters fret and lap the 
beach, when she became conscious that some 
one was coming towards her. 

It was nearly as light as day, and as the 
figure neared her she saw it wore a naval 
uniform. 

A few steps more, and with an exclamation 
of intense surprise she saw it was Archibald 
Aytoun ! 

He stopped abruptly as he heard the sound, 
and then drew nearer, his face radiant with 
j9 . S - 
of Archie, ia it possible |!” she exclaimed, for. 
getting everything save the delight of seeing 
him once again. ‘“ What brings you here?” 

“I might ask you the same question, 
Alicia,” he returned, taking both her out- 
stretched hands, and holding them in his, 
* Plenmouth is only twenty miles from here, 
and having a day’s leave, I’ve been for a long 
walk by the fcoast. I've jast parted fron 
Avery. He's gone to stay the t with his 
mother, who lives in the little vi of Gree 
yonder, beyond that headland,” n ding back 
in the direction of a great mass of cliffs that 
jatted far out into the sea. 

I did not know Plenmouth was near here," 
she said, looking at him, a very tender light in 
her eyes, of which she was quite unconscious. 

‘*No. Well, I trust you will come over and 
see us, and have lunch on board; and we may 
be able to get up a dance in your honour.” 

He spoke hopefally, cheerfully. He thought 
she Sohaunt own with some friends to stay 
in the peaceful Devonshire valley after the 
fatigues of the season, therefore she wonld not 
have the numerous train of @ there 
that had divided and absorbed her attention in 
London. 

‘* What Incky chance brings you down here? 
With whom are you staying, and where?” 

With a rash the memory of the last few 
honrs crowded on her. The wedding, the 
journey, the dinner, the husband whom she 
had left waiting in his sanctum; and she stood 
looking at him dumbly, the old wistful 
melancholy in her blue eyes. 

Something in her look and attitude strack 
him with an ominous sense of impending 
sorrow for him and for her. 

“ Alicia, what is it?” he asked, hoarsely. 
‘* What is wrong?” 

“ |—am—married!" she faltered, turning 
ash 2. ge 

rs arried |” he echoed, a ring of despair in 
his voice. 

“ Yes.’ 

‘To whom?” 

‘‘ Lord Elstrid.” 

‘‘Then you have been false to your better 
self!” he said, bitterly. 

And she was silent. What could she say? 

** Tell me—tell me the truth!” he went on, 
passionately. ‘Do you love this man you have 
The gitl’a face paler, if that were pos 

irl’s Ww 5 wi 4 
sible, pa she tried to avoid the gaze of the 
eyes that sought hers so intently as she mut- 
mured faintly,— 

“ee Yes.” 

You really love him,” be persisted, “ with 

our whole heart and soul?" ’ 
ae Don’t ask me! don’t ask me! ” she wailed, 
pitifully. 4 

How could she lie to this man, who loved 
her, and whom she knew now—now when it 
was too late—that she loved also, absorbingly, 


ionately ? ° 

“ButI mast | You have been forced into 
this ! made miserable against your will! 

“Nol no! I married him of my own free 
will !’’ she , trying for honour’s sake 
to be true to him in word, faith, and deed. 

“T cannot oredit that!” he said, mercilessly. 
“I know too well what Mrs. Talbot’s views 
were for you. ie bas cxernen you to 4 
life of utter wret “ 

“No! no!” she said again, hurriedly. 
“ He is very good to me, and—and—he me 
me! In time, perhaps, I think—I know— 
shall—be happy!" 
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“I hope and pray so! Oh, Alicia! my 
darling!” he went on, passionately, “how 
could you! how could you!” 

And then he broke down, and sobbed as 
only a strong man can, . 

“Archie, don’t!’ she implored, faintly, 
faying ® little trembling hand on his arm. 
« You pi in me, dear !"’ 

“ Alicia, your happiness was dearer to me 
than anyone else! I hoped you would have 
waited for me, hoped against hope! and 
now——"’ @ great sob checked his h, 
while she 8' beside him, an image of pale 


“How can you be happy with him? The 
best man in the world cannot make a woman 


happy unless he possesses her heart, Your 
tite will be empty, void, desolate, and I shall 
bs unable to ip. you! I know well the 


miseries of a loveless marriage, the weight of 


the chains that bind them together, when one , 


or both are indifferent. 

“Could you not have been true to me and 
yourself?” he went on, with vehement bitter- 
ness. ‘Do you think I don't know that, how- 
ever you may have changed during this last 
year, you loved me once ?"” 

« Archie! Archie! don’t! don’t!" was all 


she said, 

“Now what shall I do with my life?” he 
asked, fiercely. ‘‘I am a lost, ruined man! 
Bat you are not his, you are mine!” and 
before she could stop him she was in his arms, 
and he was kissing her lips, cheek, and brow 


passionately. $ 
For a while she struggled in his embrace, 
and then lay passive, like a crushed flower, in 


his Feae. > 

“Let me go!” she murmured, faintly, “ for 
honour’s sake |” 

“ Forgive me!” he cried, instantly releasing 
her. “I am not in my right senses! I am 
mad! Good-bye! -bye! I'll leave you 
at once!’ and, turning, he rushed away 
through the moonlight madly, wild with the 
pain of a great despair; heedless, reckless, 
conscious of nothing but the one overwhelming 
fact that he had parted for ever from the onl 
— on the face of the whole earth he coul 

ove. 

On, on through the dim woods, as though 
pursued by a Nemesis, trampling the bracken 
under foot, stumbling over the gnarled roots 
of the old oaks, only with one idea clear amidst 
the tumult of his brain—to put a great dis. 
tance between himeelf and the unhappy woman 
ke loved and who loved him, “ not wisely, but 
too well,” to put out of his power and hers the 
opportunity to sin, to fly from her alone, before 
love conquered honour, and he yielded to the 
mad desire of taking her with him. 

Meanwhile Lady Elstrid stood like a statue 
where he left her, staring after his retreating 
figure, her eyes wild, her mind a chaos. 

At last, with @ strangled sob, she began to 
retrace her way with faltering, uncertain steps. 

Here was @ beginning for a honeymoon | 
How could she go back to the man who claimed 
her by right? How listen to his tender words, 
endure his loving caresses ? 

Slower and slower she walked as she drew 
near the Cottage, wondering if Clarence would 
notice her agitation, and ask the cause of her 
long absence. 

She would have to face him; so, bracing her- 
self for the encounter by an effort, she passed 
the brilliantly-lighted drawing-room, and went 
on to the little study where she had left him. 

The long French window stood wide open ; 
the lamp burnt faintly, illaminating only a 
circle of the table on which it stood, leaving all 
the rest of the room in dusk shadow. 
Clarence!” she said, softly and hesitat- 
'ngly, as she stepped through the window. 

Clarence, are you here?” 

No answer was vouchsafed, and she ad- 
vanced farther in, only to stumble over some- 
thing that lay on the ground. 
an an instant she was on her knees beside 
1s; and a cloud that obscured the moon passing 
beet’ she saw it was her husband, lying on his 

3k, with his eyes open, horribly staring, his 








coat and the carpet soaked in blood, and a 
dagger sticking in his breast! . 

‘Help! help!” she screamed, piercingly, 
seizing the weapon, and trying to draw it from 
his breast, in which endeavour her hands and 
the grey dress she wore became deeply im- 
bued in blood. 

“Help! help! ” 

The door opened as her second cry rang out, 
and the Italian maid hurried in. 

‘What is the matter, miladi?’’ Then, 
seeing the body, she turned up the lamp with 
a sharp jerk, muttering, ‘‘ murder!” and called 
loudly to the servants, who were crowding in 
to render assistance. 

Ascene of indescribable confusion ensued. 
Lady Elstrid fainted across the corpse of her 
husband, and was unable to give orders. 

The butler, who had been in the Elstrid 
family for years, wrang his hands and 
lamented audibly, while the footmen and 
maid-servants stood terror-stricken, with 
ghastly faces and chattering teeth. 

The Italian, Lucia Mavratti, alone preserved 
her presence of mind. She it was who sent 
one of the trembling footmen for the doctor, 
superintended the ew up of the widowed 
bride to her pretty -Chamber, and the 
removal of the blood-stained garments, and 
used oe efforts to bring her to, which 
were of no avail, as she remained insensible 
until the morning, when the doctor had been, 
and had telegraphed to town for Lord 
Elstrid’s people, and communicated with the 
police, and done all that was necessary. 

Alicia seemed stunned absolutely by the ter- 
rible event, and scarcely knew who came, or 
recognised her mother, or Lady Merrilies, or 
the Duke of Vauxhall. 

She welcomed Frank when he arrived, and 
told him what she knew of the terrible events 
of the night. 

He looked very grave, more so when she 
told him of her meeting with Aytoun. Perhaps 
he had good reason too, for the black-eyed 
Italian maid had dropped some hints, and 
already suspicion was attaching itself to the 
unhappy Alicia. 

The coroner’s inquest was a painful thing. 
However, it seemed all a mystery, for the 
servants declared that they had seen Lady 
Elstrid go out to the garden, and no stranger 
lurking about ; but the lady’s maid’s evidence 
put a different complexion on the matter. 

She told how she had followed miladi and 
witnessed a meeting between her and a man, 
who was evidently her lover, from the passion- 
ate words and gestures he used ; how she had 
stolen back, afraid of being seen, and when 
—— in her room had n startled and 
alarmed by a piercing shriek coming from the 
study, and rushing down there had found 
Lady Elstrid covered with blood, clasping a 
dagger, which was buried in her husband's 

reast. 

After her came the doctor, a fassy, self-satis- 
fied little man, who de: he had been called 
about eleven = to the Cottage, and found 
his lordship lying on his back, with a deep 
wound in his breast caused by a long, thin 
dagger of Venetian workmanship, which had 
been driven in with such force that it had 
penetrated the heart. 

He was of opinion that the wound might 
have been inflicted by a woman under the 
influence of great excitement, but it was more 
probably the work ofa man, but was certainly 
not self-inflicted. 

After this the inquiry was adjourned for a 
time for the production of fresh evidence, but 
no fresh evidence being forthcoming, a ver- 
dict of ‘‘ Wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown” was returned, and 
Frank Talbot heaved a sigh of relief, and 
breathed a yeorss of thankfulness to Heaven, 
for at one time he had thought his beautiful, 
but unhappy sister would have stood in the 
felon’s dock, accused of the awful crime of 
murdering her husband. 

This was mercifully spared her. Still he 
felt, until the real murderer or murderers was 





found, she would live under a cloud, and be a 
suspected woman. 

So he yielded to her piteous cry, ‘‘ Take me 
away, Frank! take me away, out of England,” 
and leaving the army as soon as he could, 
took her to Paris, and lived there in a very 
humble way on the two hundred a year he 


It was a sacrifice for him, but he made it 
willingly, and devoted himself to the woman 
whose life had been so cruelly blighted, who 
et under the shadow of such a terrible 
cloud. 

Mrs. Talbot remained in England with 
Lady Merrilies, and bewailed her misfortunes 
loudly ; and the absurdity of Alicia living in 
poverty in a foreign country instead of in 
England, in the style and magnificence the 
—_ sum Lord Elstrid left her would 
= wg to do, if only she could be persuaded 

use it. 

This she would not do, neither would she 
accept Aytoun’s love and become his wife 
until the mystery surrounding her hueband’s 
murder was cleared up. 

She seldom went out, and when she did 
wore a thick veil that her beauty, which time 
had not lessened, nor care dimmed, might not 
attract attention. 

Seclusion and quiet were what she craved ; 
and three dreary years — away, and atill 
she seemed no nearer discovering that which 
would once more make her a free woman, and 
= to look her fellow men and women in the 

ace. 

At the end of that time, one chill December 
night, a tattered-looking, half-starved woman 
came to their rooms, and gavea letter to the 
portress, which, after some hesitation, she 
gave to Mr. Talbot, the tattered creature 
waiting outside in the road, and casting eager 
glances up at their window, where bloomed 
some lovely Christmas roses that Alicia culti- 


vated. 
sve tearing open the dirty letter Frank 


“Come atonce, & bring Miladi Elstrid wid 
you A woman dat goes to die tell something 
you want kno. Pepiti qui bring cis lettare 
guide you,—Lvucra Mavrartt.” 

“‘ The Italian maid who accompanied me to 
Devonshire!” exclaimed Alicia, her pale face 
flashing deeply. ‘Is it possible she can know 
anything? Let us go at once, Frank,” and 
seizing up a cloak, and bonnet with a thick 
veil, she hurried her brother down the stairs 
to the court where Pepiti was waiting. 

A few words passed between them, and then 
the ragged woman flitted on before through the 
rack and whirl of the winter's night, down 
endless streets—narrow, tortaous, dirty —to 
the lowest quarter of Paris. 

Here she stopped at a house where the door 
hung by one hinge, the windows broken, and 
other signs of decay and wretchedness were 
visible. 

Flinging back the creaky door she went 
a up the uneven, broken steps, Frank and 

icia keeping as close as they could. 

Right at the top she entered an attic which 
had little furniture, save a plank on two up- 
right bricks, which served as a table, a 
stool, a jug and basin, and a pallet-bed, on 
which lay a most extraordinary-looking object. 

She had nothing on save a few dirty rags, 
that showed here and there glimpses of the 
bare flesh ; her pillow was an old shawl, over 
which streamed her hair, which was tow- 
coloured at the ends, and gradually darkened 
until it was black at the roots; her face was 
a horrible livid colour, and her eyes looked 
like two great black holes burnt in it. 

Her thin, claw-like hands picked restlessly 
on the rags covering her, and her head rolled 
from side to side, as though intense pain made 
it impossible for her to keep it still. 

‘* Ah, you have coome !” she said, in a hoarse 
whispering tone, as they approached the pallet- 
bed, ‘‘ You kno mee?” 

“Yes,” replied Alicia, gently, ‘ You are 
Lucia Mavratti, the lady's.maid the Duchess 
of Delmarr recommended to me,” 
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“Ssy rather Viola Santorelle!” she re- 
torted, with a hideous smile, that further dis- 
torted her scarred face, ‘‘ Milor Clarence El- 
strid’s cast. off mistress {"’ 

Both her hearers started at this! 

“ Ay,” she went on, “he cast me off for 
you,” throwing a malignant glance at Alicia, 
“ and I swore by Santa Maria I'd have my. re- 
venge on him, and keel, si, keel, him yee any he 
became anoder woman's sposo,. and I deed it !’’ 

And then, in faltering tones, she told her 
story—told how he had induced her to become 
his mistress by fair promises—iow he had 
lavished money and presents on her for three 
years, the last one of which was spent in the 
Roman villaat San. Guilio—how he had ‘got 
tired of her, and of the daily quarrels they 
had—and how, once, when. sitting in one of 
the stone seats on the terrace at the villa, he 
had coolly announced his intention of desert. 
ing -her at once—how she appealed to him in 
vain, and how, then and there, she vowed 
vengeance on his head—how vainly she tried 
to trace him, going to Paris, thinking she 
would be sure to see him there—and how she 
contracted the fell.diseases that robbed her of 
her beanty, and obliged her to seek a situation, 
which she obtained by means of forged letters ; 
and then,when her Grace went to London for 
the seagon, she always keeping her eyes open, 
laboriously spelling through the fashionable 
items in the English papers, saw his return 
announced, and then heard he was going to 
marry the English beauty, and formed the 
daring project of becoming her maid, and 
ab out the fell scheme of vengeance. 

“T saw you meet de man you laff,” she 
said, hoarsely, glaring at Alicia. ‘‘I saw bim 
keese you, and then—then [sped back to de 
house. My false loffer vaas standing by de 
open window, and when he heard de rustle of 
my gown he called ‘Is that you, my dearest?’ 
and I answered ‘ Yes,’ and springing forward, 
buried ze daggare in his false heart. He fell 
widout a sigh or moan, and I was avenged. 
Ha ! ha!” and the dying woman tossed her 
arms aloft and laughed horribly, and yet she 
had loved Elstrid in her feerie tipiol way, and 
had never taken up with anyone else, living 
simply for revenge on he who had seduced, 
slighted, and deserted her. “I was vari 
lufly once,” she went on, nodding the weary 
head, ‘* and——”’ 

“ And,” interrupted Frank, sternly, who 
had been writing rapidly in his pocket- book 
while the woman spoke, ‘' you will sign. this 
before some one from the Mairie.” 

“Si/” she grinned. “They cannot harm 
me now. I go to join mjo Clarence.”’ 

‘Come, Alicia,” he said, hurriedly, ‘there 
is no time to lose. We must have this signed 
before a commisgary of police or some one. 
We must try and find a gendarme to guide 
us.. Hasten, she can’t last long.” 

They had not gone far when they met a 
gendarme, and he put them in the way of 
getting the necessary witnesses; and before 
another hour passed Viola Santorelle’s signed 
confession was in Frank's pocket, and she-lay 
dead in the old French house. 

* . . * * 

A few days later Alicia returned to England 
with her brother. The cloud was lifted from 
her life. She naed no longer be an exile, and 
Frank's days of sacrifice were ended. 

She was warmly welcomed at Chelmeford- 
square ; and, to please her mother, she busied 
herself in preparations for the rapidly-ap- 
proaching festive season. Yet her happiness 
was incomplete. The face dearest to her in 
all the wide, wide world was lacking, and she 
felt her life without her lover would be 
worthless and dreary. And still she told her- 
self she ought not to expect him to come to 
her again when twice she had refased ; and she 
lay down the spray of holly and misletoe she 
was twisting together with a heavy sigh, and 
going over to the fire, she stood looking into 
its ruddy depths, thinking of other bygone 
Christmas-eves, 

As she stood there the door opened gently, 
and Aytoun entered. 





For a minute he remained standing, as 
though spell-boand, gazing at the lovely face 
he had so often pined to see. 

The fire threw crimson shadows on her 
white dress and the snowy Christmas roses at 
her ‘breast. She looked so fair and statel 
with that dreamy light in her eyes. Oh, if 
he dared to think she was dreaming of him ! 

He crossed the room noiselessly and stood 
by her side. She lifted her be suddenly, and 
met the passionate glance of his. 

“You!” she-said, quickly, holding out her 
hands to him. t 

‘* Alicia,” he cried, “have you forgotten 
me?” 

‘No, dearest! TIcould never do that,” she 
replied, as he clasped both her‘ hands in his. 

Jost then the joy ‘bellé rang out; telling 
another Christmas morning had dawned. 

‘““My darling! ’’ he asked, tenderly, “ will 
you give yourself tome?” 

“ Yes,’ she murmured, joyfilly; and then 
he drew her into his arms, and s close 
to his breast, and in’the bliss of i nged 
kisses théy forgot all the horror and grief of 
the past—forgot, as they had once before— 
all but the delicious fact that they loved each 
other ! 

(THE END.] 


FACETIZ. 


A crew seldom on water—A corkscrew. 

Waar our railways want—Patting in proper 
train. 

Wuart ‘ever ended a convivial gathering but 
@ fine ale ? 

How should a miller address his lady-love ? 
In the language of flours, to be sure, 

A Sovoriric.—Why.is the practice of prais- 
ing children like gone ? Because it’s 
laudanum. 

Jupcr: “ Prisoner at the bar, have you any- 
thing to say why sentence of death should not 
be passed upon you?” Prisoner: “lam 
amember of the Society for the Abolition of 
Oapital Punishment." 

Onty THE Propniton.—Stranger (to shabby 
individual): “ Are you the porter of ‘this 
building?” ‘No, sir; that well-dressed 
gentleman with the tall hat is the porter.” 
ce are you?'’ “I am the proprietor 

we.” 

‘* Ant cannot improve nature,” said a lec- 
turer. ‘If that’s so,” exclaimed an anditor, 
‘* please tell:as how you would look without 
your wig and false teeth?’ The anger of 
the lecturer was drowned by the roar of 
laughter which followed this sally. 

A Houspann's Drscovery.— Young Wife: 
“ Yes, father always gives away e 
things when he makes presents.”” Husband : 
“So I discovered when he gave you away,” 
and then he went to the library to draw a 
cheque for the monthly millinery bill. 


Preparing ror Hiw.—He: “I must break 
off my eng nt, Violet.” She: “ Why 
should you do that?’ He: “Well, your 
father has failed ; how can he support a son- 
in-law in the style in which I have lived?” 
She: ‘* Why, you goose, he failed on purpose 
to meet the extra expense,” 


Tue following anecdote is related of Presi- 
dent Lincoln: One evening Mrs. Lincoln 
swept, magnificently dressed, the library 
where the President was waiting to escort her 
into the brilliant reception parlour. Her dress 
had a very long train, and was cut low at the 
neck. Lincoln was standing with his back to 
the fire when his wife entered. “ Whew!” 
said old Abe, ‘‘ What a long tail our cat has 
to-night !” Mrs. Lincoln no answer, and 
the President continued : “ Say, mother, don’t 
you think it would be better if some of our 
cat's tail was around her neck 7” 
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Foop Asunpant at §S2a.—* Su y 
should run outof bread’at sea, Mr. Finnegan, 
what would you do?” “Live on the mate, 
begorra !” The proper answer would have 
been, ‘ get a roll from the ocean.”’ 


Ix. Serious Troustz. —I1 say,. Fwed, I've 
been terribly annoyed.” ‘Why, Charley, 
what can be the matter?" ‘I met the pwetty 
Robinson to-day about 4 pu, and I’m demned, 
Fwed, if I didn't have an a.m. scarf on.” 

SrnarneD Re.ations.—Brown (to:Robinson): 
“Why, I thought you knew ley, 
gentleman I just bowed to,” Robinson : ** I'ye 
known him for years; but he never speaks to 
me now-as we by." Brown: “Had o 
quarrel?” Seblenees “No; he-owes me a 
little borrowed money.” ; 

Parmep Orr.—Bilkins : eae I'm not in 
the way, Miss Tompkyns?” Miss Tompkyns : 
“Why, Mr. Bilkins, how can you suggest 
such a thing! You know T eve in even 
numbers. Polly and Charley make two; Jack 
and I make four ; you and the dog mske six, 
Weare all paired off nicely.” 


SINGULAR QUESTION, _ 
oa cry for a slap—if: she’s. angry, with- 
iW. 
You — my dear child,she's:your mother. 
in-law.” 
that I know,” little Emily said. 


« Yes, : 
‘+ But, dear papa, why was: that law ever 
made?” 


An Amazep Conargessman.—A Western Con- 
gressman had a New York swell fora room. 
mate on one occasion, and in’ the morzing 
the swell fixed up a laundry list to send ont, 
the Congressman “watching him ‘connt the 

jieces. “‘ How many shirts have Dh he there?” 

asked, when they were all’out. “ Only 
eight,” theswell. “ Jéetusalem, man,” 
exclaimed the M.'C:, ““you don't mean to tell 
me ge ‘haven't bad‘any washing done for 
eight months ?”—American Paper. 

A Parupsnt. Winow.—'' I confess, sir,” said 
the widow, with.some shyness,.‘‘ that I might 
in time learn to love you, but, er—you are 
quite poor, are you not 7” ‘“* Well, yes, my in- 
come is not-large, bat with you, dear Mrs. 
Tompkins, to cheer. and encourage. me, it would 
soon—” “Ah,” in the widow 
with a sigh, “that would: be giving hostages 
to fortune. I amdrawing £15 a month pen- 
sion, and. I wouldn't. like to give up a dead 
sure thing for an uncertainty.” 

A Qvzstrox te Anatomy.—An industrious 
mother was draping a garment over one of 
of those articles of wire and springs called a 
dressmaker’s dummy. Her little son, young 
and innocent, sat watching the proceeding?. 
After about fifteen minutes of deep medita- 
tion, he suddenly said: ‘Mamma, was that a 
real live woman once?” “I suppose so,” said 
the mamma, busy with her adorning. He 
relapsed into thought for a time, and then 
asked: ‘“ Mamma, how did they pick all of the 
meat off her skelepum 7?" 

An Actor's Unrorroxate Bets.—A good 
story is told of an actor who recently paid # 
visit. to the country, He had but ten shillinge 
to reach home, and the thought struck him 
that if he could get someone to bet with him 
he might attain the desired amount. He 
entered an inn kept by an Irishman, told him 
his plight, saying wanted to make a bet. 
“All right,” said the laudlord, who bad just 

abham. ‘I'll bet you te hose 
ou can’t carry this ham across the stree 
and back without laying it down.” The bet 
was promptly accepted, and the actor seized 
the ham by the string, walked across the etrect 
and back, and laid the ham on the floor. 
“ You've lost,” eaid the Iriahman ; “ you laid 
it down ; but here comes a friend of mine, er 
you can get even.” The friend readily bit 9 
the bait. He seized the ham, welked across 
the street and back, and hung the ham oP 
‘hook, thas winning the stakes. It is not yé 
| known whether the actor hac reached bis 
‘eee yet. 
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SOCTETY. 


Tue Duchess of Cambridge, who has been | 
yery unwell for some time past, has rallied’ 
again, and for the moment is out of danger; | 
put at her greatage the constant fainting fits, 
from which she recovers with increasing | 
difficulty, are a eource of great danger. 

Tue Duchess of Albany hasarrived at Arol- | 
sen, where she is expected to make a consider. — 
able stay. The children of Her Royal 
Highness will join her shortly. 

Tur retiring Viceroy, the Marquis of , 
Dofferin and Earl of Ava, arrived recently at | 
Calcutta, on the completion of his tour prior , 
to returning to England. His E ency 
received an enthusiastic ovation from the 
inhabitants, and was present at the dinner ' 
given annually on St. Andrew's Day by the 
Scottish residents. in Caloutta. Sir Alexan- 
der Wilson, who presided, ‘the health 
of Lord Dufferin, and reviewed in favourable 
and glowing terms the administration of the , 
retiring Vieeroy. His Excellency, in reply, 
spoke at length on @ variety of important 
topics, concluding with a panegyric on his 
successor, and thanks for his own reception 
and thatof Lady Dufferin, who was; present 
during the speeches, 


Mr. anp Mrs. Cuamszniain suffered much 
from the zealous reporter, both before and 
after their marriage. The newspaper men 
hunted them down even to the vessel in which 
they sailed for England, trying to supplement 
the minute details which — had gleaned 
since Mr, Chamberlain arrived. The happy 
pair went out ‘ under smiling skies” to pay 
visits, after the American fashion ‘of engaged 
lovers, Mr, Chamberlain “being got u is 
Sanday best for the e.”’ His new 
gloves, shining silk hat, smoothly-fitting 
rock-coat, and thick cane with silver knob 
were all duly chronicled, “The journal noted 
triumphantly that he'was so eager to join his 
fiancée that he forgot the inevitable orchid. 
Even the facet that lovers were breathless 
on climbing up-hill isnot ‘forgotten, nor that 
their heads rested close together in enthusiasm 
over the scenery. The new Mrs, Chamber- 
lain, who is handsome, is always 
exquisitely but plainly drested, never wearin 
a low bodice. She bas the reputation 
having gone through three ashington 
winters with fewer gowns than any lady of 
her acquaintance, yet looking quite as well. At 
the wedding breakfast there were two cakes— 
& pound.cake for the bride, and a fruit.cake 
for the groom. 


Tue funeral of the Duchess of Sutherland 
took place on the 29sh November, at Torquay 
cemetery. Amongst those present were the 
Marquis of Stafford, Viscount Tarbat (Earl of 
Cromartie), Lady Alexandra Leveson Gower, 
Lord Ronald Leveson Gower, Lord Archibald 
Campbell, the Master .of Blantyre, the Earl 
of Limerick, representing the Queen ; Major- 
General A. Ellis, representing the Prince of 
Wales ; Mr. H. Chaplin, M.P., Mr. H, Wright, 
representing the Duke of Sutherland; Sir 
Prescott Hewitt, Mr. R. Mallock, M.P., Lady 
Macgregor, and a large number of leading 
residents of Torquay and the neighbourhood. 
The coffin was completely enveloped in 
Wreaths and crosses. Her Majesty sent a 
cross of flowers, which was p at the head, 
and a wreath and similar contributions were 
forwarded on behalf of the Prince and Prin. 
or of Wales, the Empress Frederick, 

rincess Mary Adelaide and the Duke of 
Teck, the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Stafford, the Countess of 
Ellesmere. and many other members of the 
aristocracy. 
Phone service at the church was conducted by 
Boa Vicar, the Rev. J. Hewett, and Canon 
re y. The plate at the foot of the coffin bore 

© inscription, ‘‘ Anne, Dachess of Suther- 
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STATISTIOS. 


Borer Exprcstons.—The sixth report made | 
to the Seoretart of the Board of Trade upon 
the working of the Boiler Explosions Act of | 
1882 is published, carrying us to the middle of 
the year 1888. The number of these ex. | 
plosions in the 12 months ended. June 30, . 
1888, was 61—a larger number than has been 
recorded since the Act. came into force. The, 
loss of life, however, was not so great, as: 
the loss of 31 fives compares favourably with 
that of 1884-5, when 40 lives were lost in 43. 
explosions. In 18 of the cases that had to, 
be ingnired into, the boilers were on board | 
vessels, and in three of these they were used) 
for hoisting trawle. 





GEMS. 

Gop denies His children'nothing but with a 
design to give them something better. 

Love doth seldom suffer itself to be confined. 
by other matches than those of its own 
making. 

Tur household is woman's kingdom, and 
all that pertains to it is under her jarisdiction 
and direction. By this it is meant to say | 
that the administrative regulation of details | 
is hers, and that she shiotild be left in the com- | 
plete enjoyment of it as well as to the respon-; 
sibility and care. 

Ir is only those who have character’and 
principle themselves that are qualified to 
praise character in others. What’ does it- 
avail for a deceitful man to praise truthful. | 
ness in another, for a mean man to commend 
another’s liberality, for a swindler to shower 
plaudits on one who is the soul of honour ? 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Raisin Pouppine.—One half cup of treacle, | 
one cup of milk, one cup of raisins, one-half 
cup of butter, two eggs, two cups of flour, two ; 
teaspoonsful of baking powder. Steam one 
hour, 

Rarsmx Purr Puppinc.—Two eggs, one-half 
cup of butter, one cup of milk, two cups of 
flour, one cup of raisins chopped fine, 
teaspoonsful of baking powder, and two table- 
spoonsful of sugar; steam one-half hour in 
cups. This makes six cups. Serve with 
sauce. Sauce—One gree rhea each of 
butter, sugar and flour, the yolk of one 
egg. Add hot water and let it boil, flavour, 

white of egg and put on top, stirring in 
slightly. 

Oyster Pre.—Line a buttered baking dish 
with pastry, and place in it'a layer of fine’ 
large oysters. Rub two tables: 
butter smooth with as much flour, and place 
small bits of it here and there on the oysters. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt. Follow this 

th another layer of oysters, dotted with 








MISCELUANEODS. 


Curistuas Customs, — Many old ocostoms 
stillremain. Christmas presents are not yet 
unknown. Hampers of:game still arrive from 
country friends, though, perhaps, not aa fre- 
quently as formerly, when game could only be 
given away, not sold ; and, on the otber hand, 
barrels of oysters leave town by ruil, but in 
sadly diminished numbers as compared with 
the time when the best natives were five shil- 
lings‘ barrel. Long may this matual inter- 
change of tokens‘of ‘ilove and friendship con- 
tixtue in this country, for it is not likely to 
become a severe andalmost compulsory tax on 
the pockets of the general public, as is the case 
‘with the New Year’s gifts of our neighbours 
across the Channel. As old custonts die out, 
new ones arise to take theirplaces. The preva- 
lent fashion of sending Christmas cards is 
obviously-due to the-increase of postal facili- 
ties and the decrease of postal charges, Asan 
economical and pleasant mode of facilitating 
the wide extension of Christmas greetings, the 
forwarding of these messengers of friendly 
recollection.is not without its advantages. 


Tue Youre Lod is of very ancient origin, 
and. is undoubtedly a relic handed down to us 
from the Scandinavians, who were accustomed 
at their — a to burn, amid 
— pomp an enidour, great bonfires to 
their aoa Thor. W ith less pomp and show the 
burniag of the: Yule:log has. been maintained 
as a Christmas-Eve custom. We imugine it 
was not unlike the’sooial old black log of more 
modern time, but now a relic of the past, The 
Yule log was. drawn from the wooda with great 
rejoicing, and every passer made obeieance to 
it as the emblem of welcome and cheer. At 
the close of the festivities the partially-burned 
log was carried to the cellar until the next 
anniversary, when it was used to light the new 
log. It was a popular notion that if the partly- 
burned log was in théecellar the house was se- 
cure from fire. It was considered.a bad omen 
if a squint-eyed person entered the house while 
the log was burning,— 


‘* The fire, with well dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide.” 


As an attendant apon the Yule log was the 
Yale or Christmas candle, which was a candle 
of magnificent ae. that was placed 
upon the festive , and shed its joy-givin: 
light throughont the house. The lighting o 


; the Yule log was the commencing of all manner 


of sports and games. 

Home Decorations ror Curistuas.— The 
practise of sticking promiscuous pieces of holly 
about our rooms may have been done to death, 
but there are still plenty of ways by which we 


| may mark the merry festival which appeals 
hota in 


with such peculiar force to every house 


of, Christendom, especially to the children. As 


the years go by, the sight of the empty chairs 
around the yule logy subdnes the mirth of older 
folk, but the little ones are brimming over 
with a gladness which shonld be allowed the 





land, Countess of Cromartie. B 
Ted L orn April 21, 
1829; died November 25, 1888,” ‘ 


butter, and seasoned as before. Continue fallest expression possible. A Christmas tree 
this process until the dish is full. Pour in | may be, and is, a great decorative institution, 
enough oyster liquor to fill the dish’ to within | pnt we are inclined to favour the stocking 
an inch of the top, and cover all witha rich | which Santa Claus mysterionsly fills in the 
pastry. Bake until a delicate brown. silent hours of the night, without subjecting 

Curistmas Puum Pouppine. A trrep Recerrr. us to any grave perils and conflagrations. The 
—Pnt into a bowl a cupful of flour, ditto | best Christmas: decorations are thoze which 
breadcrumbs grated, ditto chopped beef suet, | give a feeling of seasonable brightness without 
ditto raisins picked and stoned, dittocurrants, | injuring the walls which, like the poor, are 
some stgar, some cut candied peel, a little; always with us. For instance, a festoon of 
mixed spice to flavour, a little salt, and a | evergreens oan be made on wise or cord, and 
= grate of ginger; beat four eggs,:make | be placed across the curtains to be tied back 

ole in your ingredients to the bottom of the; with similar bands, A prettily-shaped banging 
wooden bowl, stir in the eggs smoothly ; beat | vase should be suspended by copper wire from 
well, then add milk enough to-make it into a | the centre'to look.as though it were supported 
consistency sufficiently thick to allow of the by the festoons, and filled with holly and 
pudding-epoon standing upright, which is the, evergreens. Then, again, festoons of silk to 
criterion of the quantity of milk to be used; harmonise with the decoration of the room can 
add a wine glass of brandy; beat for half-an- be fastened from picture to picture, or hung 

} 





honr; butter your mould, and pour in the; from the frieze rail, and in the bend of the 
dding; tie up the mould in a cloth, and, silk a knot of ribbon and bunch of greenery 
il three hours-and-a-half. | should be arranged. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
oO 


B. H.—The fastest Eastern and Western passages 
across the Atlantic have been made by the steamship 
Biruria, 


L. Cc. T.— 
Wave,” and 
for Falsehood Framed.” 
Ricuarp.—The art of glass was practised 
the ata very early period. The Greeks 
knew how to make very beau’ glass, and fine speci- 
mens of Roman glass have been found in Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 


t wrote ‘A Life on the Ocean 
Sheridan, ‘‘ Had I a Heart 


Frora.—l. The situation of the window garden is {m- 
portant. There are plants that grow and bloom in the 
shade, but there are others that must be under the 
direct influence of the light. A southern or south- 
eastern window is stated to be the best. 2. There 
nothing better than newspapers to protect plants from 


M. C. M.—Bagle-wood is a fragrant oriental wood 
esteemed on Reena as an incense. There are two 


Malacca. 


to see you 
he 


F. M. B.—1, Srepcementg Sa the anh ot-weiting to chevty 
hand by using abbre or characters for whole 
words. 2. Phonography is a of sounds 
by distinctive characters; a system of shorthand in- 
vented by Isaac Pitman, and at present much employed 
by reporters. The consonants are rageerates by 
straight Mines and curves ; the vowels by dots and long 

is therefore one versed in tha‘ 
represents each sound by a dis- 


were known 

blic, but they do not appear 
the common nstead, 
round the leg from the ankle to the 


knee were worn. 2, The art of knitting stockings is 
the earl 


2. 
said to have originated in Scotland in the y part 
the sixteenth century. It was an im t industry in 
the Elizabeth. Ni has long been 
famous for its uction of stockin 3. The manu- 
facture of in the United States began 
eighteenth century. 


Marietra.—Jackets are but a trifie longer than last 
year, and are of fine heaver and smooth-faced p 
cloth of various kin braided with black 
Russian braid and | cord. ht cloths are used 
to some extent for driving jackets, and Newmarkets are 
made of plain dark cloth. A stylish ulst 


Curistins.—Throw newspa or light cloths over 
the house its before or dusting the room. 
An authority on the subject says : “‘ Very few have any 
idea of how fast the dust accumulates in a room ; it is, 
iu fact, one of the test enemies the house plant has 
to contend with. it the dust be not removed, the leaves 
get brown, and wither.” To wash the plants, uses soft 
apace. Wash each leaf separately, and sec that both 
sides of it are clean. It is not enough to water the earth 
in the pot ; the whole plant raquires it. Whenever you 
can, set all th 


degrees, 


B. W. J.—To keep the hair in curl, take a few quince- 


seeds, boil them in water, and add a few drops of per- 
penn: any kind. Wet the hair with this, and it will 
ep 
preparation. If applied to the hair on the forehead, 
when going out in the wind, it will keep it in place, 
and thus prevent the — frows 
used by 


that is sure to be ca such weather. 


whites of four eggs into 


equal parts of bay-rum and rose-water. 


Foxcers.—l. A simple and effectual manner of al- 
leviating catarrh is to make a weak solution of salt 
water—a wy og er of salt to a quart oi tepid water— 

e head forward snuff it up into the nos- 


and holding 
trils and eject it by the mouth until relief 


put under subjection, the disagreeabl 
parted to the voice will grad di 


towel ; or, that not 
loosened around the edge 
as the back of a 
brush handle. 





and perhaps 
into subjection. 3 


to the Romans in } 


e plants out-of-doors, especiaily when a 
warm rain falls, and the temperature stands at 50 or 55 


curl longer than from the use of any other 


2. The 
2. e 
hair may be softened and beautified by beating up. the 
a froth, and rubbing it 
thoroughly in close to the roots. Leave it to dryon, and 
then wash the scalp and hair clean with a mixture of 


is experienced. 
Do not hold the head backward. If the catarrh is thus 
le nasal ares im- 
ually .° 2. Never 

cut the skin at the base of the finger-nails; the dis- 
agreeable hang-nail is sure to result. After washing 
the hands = down the adhering cuticle with the 
ld ve efficacious, it must be 

th some blunt instrument, 
penknife blade or the end of a tooth- 





Exta J.—It was in the highest dishonourable, 
according to the story as you tell it, in the man to retain 
possession of the rings and the letters. 


8. 8. W.—The Alamo was assaulted and taken by 
the Mexicans under Santa Anna, March 6, 1836. The 
battle of San Jacinte, which won for Texas ber in- 
dependence from Mexico, was fought April 21, 1836. 

Srupent.—There is, as Euclid said, ‘‘no Royal road to 
learning.” The delights of thought, of truth, of work, 
and of well-doing not denote upon us like the dew 
npon the flower without effort of our own. Labour, 
perseverance, self-d fortitude, watchfulness, are 
elements of which this kind of joy is formed. 


Youne Becinner.—You must reflect that you are very 
oung, and must not be despondent. Bulwer said, ‘‘ In 
the ht lexicon of youth there is no such word as 
fail.” You will find, as you grow older, that the con- 
ditions and surroundings of life are largely what we 
make and adversity are often the 
direct effects of conduct. Industry, t, skill, dis- 
cretion, le, underlie the one ; idleness, extrava- 
ce, self-indulgence, and folly the other. Asa general 
thing, we reap that which we have sown. 


Cuartey Youne.—l. A strict observance of all the 
rules of health—early rising, moderate eating, a frequent 
indulgence in baths, and regular hours spent with good 
company—will have a tendency to preserve your 
looks and bodily soundness. 2. Keep your hair cut 
the refractory curls will be brought 
of a good voice, it 


. If 
should be cultivated under the direction of a first-class 


teacher of vocal music. 4. As often explained, querists 
moust not to see answers to their questions in less 
than three weeks after their receipt. 


CHRISTMAS- TIDE. 


Ou, bright time of gladness! with social delight 
We welcome thy coming; most dear to our sight 
Are the holly and mistletoe specially sant 

As thy chosen, perpetual ornament. 

Oh! we love the red berries far more than the fair, 
The pearls she ent wines ‘mong her dark raven hair. 


long before night her dark curtain hath drawn, 
To wiht tho world thy sombre grey daw 
Thy is told in songs glad, if not gey: . 
For Lye 9 deep and holy attemper that lay— 
Which to our mind at what price we are free, 
What changed our souls’ bondage for true liberty, 
Oh, Christmas ! around thee how many joys meet, 
Joys honest and homely—joys friendly and sweet : 
Glad season of unions when childhood’s soft wiles, 
Meet their gayest response in old age’s smiles. 

Oh, Christmas! we hail thee, nor need that thy breath, 
So chilly foretelleth the good Old Year's death. 


nom. gus og 4 ~, have the je og ~ your 
mother to your g company e gentleman 
whom you like. This being so, you should leave the 
matter toher. Do not doanything to annoy yourfather 
about it, and your mother will doubtless soon be able to 
reconcile him to the idea of accepting your favourite 
suitor as his future son-in-law. Be patient. 


M. M. G.—You are quite right. It is undoub' as 
important to girls as the care of their own health that 
they should know how to take care of that of others. 
of them are acquainted Poy: the 


Yet. how 
women should kn 


pom fotrny can do that for io who love us ope we 
can do by our presence, our love, our sympathy, if we 
only know how to do it. , 


M. L. D.—Children ot six years, and under, still wear 
a white muslin guimpe with their wool frocks, and for 
dressy wear fine Henrietta cloths and cashmeres are 
— — _— - dark terra-cotta red bee oe oe 
c e rows of feather-stitching surrounding the 
hem of the full, straight skirt, while the little round 
waist is embroidered in feather-stitching, and finish 
with short, straight sleeves, slashed on to the shoul- 
der, to be worn over a muslin guimpe of fine 

possible in 


such 
straight 
g an inch from the bottom with Piet 
moiré ribbon, in copper colour, about half an‘ inch in 
width, and half- 


= run, gi ti 


irring and ribbon, while a little pointed bodi 


8 ice bel! 
striped with ribbon, finish the dress at the waist, a 
the full sleeves are drawn down into a narrow cuff of 


shirring and rib *LS x 


spaces separating the rows, while the 
skirt is then box-plaited on to the full-belted waist. The 
fulness of the waist is gathe ed into little clusters of 
shirring, bata yoke, under which rows of ribbon 

e effect of a yoke made of clusters of 





Spoonty.—l. The principal wedding anniversaries 
are: Fist year, paper; fifth year, wooden ; tenth year, 
tin; fifteenth year, crystal; twentieth year, china; 
twenty-fifth year, silver; fiftieth year, golden ; seventy. 
fifth year, diamond, 2, Tuesday, October 21, 1862. 
BrorHer JONATHAN.—It can hardl. 
fire was the greatest 


apy structures The 
great fire in London, 1666, made homeless about 150,000 
of the city's inhabitants. The Rome, in 66 A.p,, 
in the reign of the Em Nero, destroyed nearly 
all the buildings in ten Ppa ore districts of the 


city. res as as the 
great Chicago confi on could be mentioned. 


Wrrntz.—To be confined to the house at all times iz, 
indeed, a hard lot for one so young, steadfast- 


praise. 
invalid mother to for comfort and tender nursing, 

if nah be Bor gulp Comes: A boy is not endowed b: 
nature with that gen ss and loving kindnees which 
the ed mark of what is e: roneously termed 
cannot expect him to 


ig or A to his nature not to 
fear. this course of action, and we guarantee 
that .he will be only too to assist you in smooth- 





profound 
you, Give as much time as you can 5 
Saee cia 
afew 
out, and commit to 
‘* Our Gueats” should 
including, of 
them Sao 
as as can. 
the second toast, we take it hat n 
a heavy social study is desired at a 
cient time were allowed for 
perhaps, take the 
typical of society of 


7. 

com peer hag Naeem ney cago Each response 

should be less than three ates in length. te 
Ancry Wire.—You are too 


little time , and 
suspicions oan well founded 


sus 
friend is o6ol Sp Us ; pe Bo 
us; we suspect our neighbour ving spo 
Most we are 

never ‘ta! pry 


xplai iT by yin oh ae cevaied apate may 
ace © in it 8a) e de may 
me have power to visit living beloved ones when it first 
leaves the body. Certain conditions may be necessary. 
If this be true, your father’s spirit may have never befor 

been able to be around and to impress you with a 
sense of his presence in When one is asleep, 
the reason, resides in the front part of the brain, 
is paralysed; but the instincts in the back part of the 
head are active and sensitive to subtle impressions. 
But dreams are mysteries, and so are all things relating 
to the finer, immaterial part of vs. You write well— 
only need careful practice to write excellently. The 
periodical redness of your nose comes from imperfect 
circulation and slight feverishness. Try the hot foot 
baths and a small quinine pill every day. 
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